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HIS AND MINE. 


BY ROWLAND BROWN. 


Let her be his in the hours of pride, of pomp and re- 
velry ; 

Let her be his in courtly crowds of young frivolity; 

Amidst the blaze of the banquet lights, in the halls 
of dance and song ; . 

I love her not for the admiring gaze of a gay and 
thoughtless throng. 


Lét ber be his when exultant scorn shall beam from 
her eyes o’ blue; 


Let her be his when her warm check glows with a 


strange unnatural hue ; 

Let her be his when thoughtlcss words from thought- 
less lips may fall ; 

Let her be his when Folly’s lamps are alight in 
Vanity Hall. 


Let her be his; aye let him caress with pride her 
jewelled hand ; 

Let her be his when she proudly walks with what 
the world calls grand ; 

Let her be his when her heart grows faint, and 
aweury of hollow mirth, 

When her spirit thirsts for a loftier scene and nobler 
joys of earth. 


Let her be his whilst the senseless crowd around 
her bend the knee ; 

Let her be his (for I feel such scenes can awake no 
joy in me,) 

Let her be his for the transien: hours such joys can 
charm the heart; 

But let her be mine when the dreams of night for 
‘the smiles of morn depart. 


. Let her be mine when mocking hands no fading 


garlands wreathe ; 

Let her be mine when the scattered throngs no flat- 
tering incense breathe ; 

Let her be mine when the thoughts of night are 
past for the deeds of day ; 

Let her be mine when the lips take heed of th ‘ tale 
the heart would say. 


Let her be mine in that holy place, to set love’s 


signet ring ; 

Let her be mine in the blissful hour when the joy- 
bells merrily ring ; 

Let her be mine when her spirit feels it cannot 
happier be 

Than to rest in the home she has made in my heart, 
and to live and die with me. 


Let her be mine in the silent hour when angels 
hover by ; 

Let her be mine when none are near to hear the 
bosom’s sigh ; 

Let her be mine when the light of heaven may rest 
on her placid brow ; 

Let her be mine when God alone can hear the whis- 
pered vow : 


Let her be mine through the battle of life with 
smiles love-deeds to crown ; 

Let her be mine in the trying time when false 
friends on me frown ; 

Let her be mine in the hour of death to hear my 
last fond prayer ; 

And let her be mine in the worlds of light to love 
and to bless me there. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF A LATE 


SINGULAR EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS, 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY F. B. PERKINS, AUTHOR OF ‘AN 
EXTRA JUDICIAL STATEMENT,” &c. 
There came a painter and established a studio 
in the metropolis for tae painting of portraits. 
After a somewhat suepicious fashion, he 
shortly began to use various modes of self-lau- 
dation, as a weans of procuring business. 
Whereas we know that it is the peculiar pre- 
rogutive of true merit to starve rather than to 
advertiee itself or push itself into the notice of 
those who would not otherwise see it, there- 
fore we usually make the cenclusion general 
and absolute that nothing advertised can have 
merit. I cannot say how far this particular 
painter wes a quack, or how far he may have 
merely proposed to himeelf the assumption of 
an independent basis of procedure, by a ju- 
dicious presentation of his claims, without 
either a too frigid, stately and undemocratic 
pride en the one hand, or any efforts at self-re- 
commendation which might justly be reckoned 
importunate and contemptible on the other. 
Yet it must be confeseed that, as things go, it 
did appear a little uncomely when the painter 
publicly announced that he would paint a style 
of portraits quite unprecedented in power and 
correctness of expression, and which would 
stand the test of time in an uncommon manner. 
This protocol of the painter concluded with a 
mouthful of terms of art quite terrifying to the 
unlearned in his realm, among which “ fore 
shortening,” “ zrial perspective,” and “ chiaro 
On the 
whole, these proceedings of his were in ap- 
pearance a little too much like some of the ad- 
vertisements of pills that are to accomplish 
apocalyptic wonders in the stomach, or of un- 
guents that are to do the like in respect to the 


oscuro” were some of the easiest. 


hair; insomuch that evers sick or dying man, | 
| 


and every bald maa, would seem to be a wilful 
and perverse recusant of the favors of the eel- 
Or perhaps his ad- 
ire like those other 
more flatulent paragraphe which have now for 
some years daily chronicled the edveat of The 
Greatest Book ef the Aze. 
Whatever might be his tast 
however, thus he did; and, apparendy beoause 


lere of these restoratives 
verfisements were even op 


no painter equally skiliul—either in paintings | 


or else in preclajnations—-had of late appeared, 
employment. For 
myself, I am by occupation a quiddler and 4 di- 
lettante. At least I ofien transact business in the 


he found no incousiderable 


fied to haunt picture-galleries and artiste’ 
studios, and the like resorts, I did not at all 
hesitate to spend a larce share of my morning 
hours ia the room of this new painter, watching 
him at his work, or silently chronicling various 
observations upon himself end hia sitters; in 


ner, that great things might be expected to be 


sibly in the magazines; in which he was to 
suppose that I was a potentate of unbounded 
sway. 

the painter rather 
invited my presence—as one 


I confess, however, that 
suffered than 
not a person whom I could patronize; being an 
eld -Aan, of large frame and stately presence ; 
and with wonderfully large, deep-eet and awfal 
eyes, of a lamp-like brightaess, whose steady, 
piercing gaze it was bard to meet. Indeed from 


imposition (as many persons termed it,) which 
he practiced upon so many of our first citizens 
was ended, and he had departed as suddenly as 
he came—from the very beginning, an irresia- 
tible force had seemed to pass forth from him, 
and to weigh me into silence; as if he were 
some mighty sorcerer, moving within an atmos- 
phere of supernstural power, which acted upon 
all other souls coming within its sphere. This 
may, however, bave been merely the iastinctive 
though hardly conscivus recognition by me of a 
great self-centered and majestically moving soul 
in him, seeing and living more widely and pro- 
foundly than any ordiuary soul. Such have 
more than once been the souls of great artiste— 
dwelLing apart, like stars. 


In fact I do not know what this influence 
was; let me proceed to state the circumstances 
which I have it in miad to narrate. This pain- 
ter, as is the wont of those of his craft, was ac- 
customed to entertain his sitters with conver- 
sation, while he was transferring their lke- 
nesses to canvas. As is well known, many 
great painters have been brilliant and fascina- 
ting conversationists ; and by their skiliful use 
of thie power, interesting the sitter, and 
awakening his soul, they have caused his faee 
to become instinct and animated with all the 
intensest and best of his life ; and thus have pro- 
vided themeelves with the legitimate means of 
producing a portrait which ehould be accurately 
like and true, but yet better than the averages 
face of the original. They “gave him his very 
best look ;” by doing which they not only ac- 
complished a desirable and permissible idealiza- 
tion of their subject, taking the face thus all lit 
and eglow with the divine fire of the soul with- 
in; but they bave likewise by this quasi flattery 
so suited their customers as abundantly to in- 
crease both the extent of their fame and the 
weight of their purses. In this respect, how- 
ever, the painter of whom I am speaking, bad a 
practice widely different from the ure] one. 
He talked to be sure. But it eeemed to me as 
if he were, either purposely or through some 
unfortunate twist in his own mind, always en- 
deavoring to keep hie sitters in pain; to sadden, 
or terrify, or torture them; to wake up their 
deepest and most mournfal metouries, instead 
of blithe and joyous thoughts; to evuke the 
phantoms of the dead, instead of mirthful 
fairies, about them. I am not prepared to say 
that these grim conjuratious did uot reveal the 
truest phases of the nature of the sitters. Of- 
ten, the profoundest depths of our souls are 
black and cold, like deep pools, insomuch that 
we dare not siir tiem; and we are fortunate if 
there are not buried in such depths, skeletons, 
and corpees, and fearful things that would 
gleam with a lurid lamben* light if we stirred 
them. The truest aspects of our natures those 
may be; but are not such awful truths better 
veiled within each one’s own heart? Should 
not it alone know its own bitterness ? 


But thus the painter did. I well remember, 
aceordingly, how the atmosphere of gloom 
whieh had at first been a personal adjunct of 
the man, seemed gradually to infect his dim 
painting-room. The dark red-brown walls and 
closed windows made it gloomy; and the one 
heavy column of light that fell solidly through 
a single aperture, full upon the sitter, only cast 
the great masees of shadow in the remaiader of 
she apartment into a deeper darknees. The 
stern and massive head of the painter, and his 
grand and powerful form, became to me the 
centre of a cold and sembre influence that 
rayed abroad througheut the chamber. I fell 
under ite heavy shade immedintely upon my en- 
trance ; and had not sdéme intangible fascination 
drawn me and held me, I should not long have 
haunted such a gloomy studio. 

I eould eee the cloud come floating over the 
countenances of the eitters as they entered. 
Whether gay and laughing girls, care-worn ma- 
trons, high-hearted young men, thoughtful se- 
niors, or the feeble and the old, over every face 
crept the shadow, and upon every tongue came 
silence, as they took their seats. Instead of 
placing themselves as for a business pleasant 
and comfortable, such as is that of baving one’s 
self portrayed for the contemplation (and pre- 
sumably for the admiration) of the commuvity, 


sponsibility; as if the thing about to be dove 
were some ceremony of profouod and serious 
import, in the performance of which was ic- 





or his motives, | Yolved some great pivotal point of life. It may 


be that to some it was Fo. 
And after the business of the hour was com- 
| meneed, instead of news, anecdote, wit and 
discursive observations, this strange painter 
would presently conduct the discourse to mat- 
‘ters in the inner memory. He must, I Often 


might let a dog lie in hie door-yard. [le was | 


the very beginning—as I always said, and par- | 
ticularly after the singular and unaccountable | 


could eurely not otherwiee be accounted for. 
Questions were put, or suggestions made ; al- 


ways ip a manner entirely decorous, but always | 
eo as to distress. Many a quick and angry | 
addition to which share of my peculiar patron- | glance, many a deep flush of pain, many a pale | request of the painter seemed a mere mockery. 
| age I let it be understood in an indistinct man- | cheek, many a sudden tremor, have I eeen at , But this error of hers was quickly dispelled by 





the words of the painter. But be never seemed 


glanced with keen and ready ¢ye from canvas 


the individual natare of persons. For his suc- | 
cess in quickly exciting a painful remembrance | 


frequently nor unnsturally the case, had, by 
becoming habituated to neglect and contempt, 
grown into such a recognition of, and se it 
were, a friendehip with them, that any different 
treatment seemed somehow incorrect and un- 
suitable: insomuch thet at firat the respectful 


the true kindness and sympathetic, intuitive 


ssid of him by me in the newapapers, and pos- | to perceive it. Working and talaing together, be tact with which be epeedily set her quite at her 


eaee; and although she said, wore than once, 


to subject and from subject to canvas; and eo | that she did net understand why he could want 


only be taken, in common with all the rest, as 
the natural outflow of a stern and sombre na- 
ture. 

One very natural consequence of this siogular 
practice was the fact that I never saw avy sit- 
ter in that room after the portrait was comple- 
ted which was the object of the vieits there. 
It was 4s if they had been let out of jail. The 
recollections of the place were disagreeable or 
distreseing, however practically useful might 
have been the sojourn within. 

Another cousequence was the sad and trou- 
bled look which may be said to have been the 
general expression of the portraits he painted, 
after they were finished. This, by loving 
wives and admiring husbands, by affection- 
ate parents and children, was very commonly 
made a cause of objection to these portraits. 
Yet I do not know that any were refused 
or returned cn this account. A secret truth 
wes in the liraning, whieh held fast the 
soul of the behoider; and although these pre- 
jediced friends might wish that the picture 
had been gayer in expression, yet whenever the 
grave paioter looked upon them with his stead- 
fast, glowing eyes, and asked in his deep heart- 
felt utterance, if they did not feel the truthful- 
ness of that mode of representation, none could 
say ‘ No.” 

I may bere properly add, that the strong, 
deep tones of the painter's celoring greatly en- 
hanced the effect of his expressions. This was 
even almost exaggerated, being often s0 decided 
as to communieate to his pictures the appear- 
ance of having been painted by some powerful 
dark-red firelight, instead of tke bright sun- 
light of heaven, or of being lighted by some 
fire within them, glowing through the substance 
of the flesh or of the heavy draperies, instead 
of being illuminated from without. 

It is necessary, however, to admit that to 
this gloomy power of the painter there were 
some exceptions. There was one man, past 
middle age, whose portrait wae, I am confident, 
taken at the paiater’s own request. He was a 
man of regal presence snd of a lofty and re- 
served demeanor; but the quality in him wh'ch 
(it seemed to me) must have attracted the paio- 
ter, was the terrible, silent gloom which was 
ever gathered like a eloak about him, and which 
offered to this strange artist an overpowering 
manifestation all ready to his hand, of the same 

sad and troubled state of mind whi'ch in his 
| other sitters hs wus used to inspire by the som- 
| be sorcery of his own dark thoughts. This 
| man was not subject to the baleful power of the 
| painter. He was elothed in (oo dense a shadow 
to be further darkened, either by his words or 
his aspect; and, indeed, the painter was evi- 
dently seusible of this, and accordingly ab- 
stained entirely from bis ordinary conversation 
—even from any conversstion; using to hia 
datk sitter only the fewest words tbat would 
convey formal salutations, and occasional tech- 
nical directions for attitude or dress. In grave 
silence, otherwise, he received him, aud exe- 
cuted the picture which he wished to obtein, 
aud which, as I remember, did in my opinion 
"far surpass in the deep yet shadowy power of 
its sorrowful expression, even the best of the 
pointer’s other efforts. This was, it may be 
presumed, only the natural result of the con- 
gevislity of the eubject, and of the greater 
clearness witb which the unhappy phase of hu- 
menity which the painter seemed ever etriving 
to depict, waa displayed in the mournfully mag- 
nificeut features aad demeanor of this man. 

iim the painter trested with state'y defer- 
ence; a8 & hing might treat a king ; considering 
hia, if might be, a monarch within some dark 
domain of grade and grandear similar to his 
own. There were three others, aleo, upon 
whom the painter ecemed unable or unw:lling 
to exert the shadowing power of his conversa- 
tion. One of these waa an old lady of exceed- 
ingly neattractive personal appearance, end of 
very narrow meana; insomuch that although 
she had at a former pericd moved in the best 
society, and although she was unquestionably a 
person of great excellence and respectability, 
and even of unobdjectionsbly good manners, she 
was now not only somewhat writben and de- 
formed by pain and sickness, but was reduced 
to the necessity of gaining a subsistence, partly 
by the charity of some few friends who gave it 
uussied, and partly by what small labors in 








they set down as if oppreseed with a great re | 


nursing, sewing and washing her failing eye 
sight end diminishing strength allowed her to 
perform. The painter had spontaneously be- 
sought this ancient dame also to sit for her 
picture—a request which was both to my sur- 


‘prise and hcr own; for although it was easy to 


see a rearon why a painter might be willing 


| And even anxious gratuituously to paint the pic 


tur> of a majestic man, ef a beautiful woman, 


lorefa lovely child, yet this good lady was so 
| insign ficant, and even almost grotesque, Luth 


in form and feature, as seemingly to be quite 
withoet the legitimate domain of art; which 
deals, properly, only with that which is not 
only true, but beautiful withal. But he gained 


line of one or the other of those worshipfal pro- fancied, have had some insight—whether dia- the desired permission, although not without 
fessions. Amd ‘uasmuch ae I wae thus quali- belic, otherwise superhuman, or magnetic, into some difficulty; for the dame, as is neither an- 





managed hie remarks that they never could be a picture of an old, worn-out, useless creature 
seized upon and dissected out from the whole | like her, yet this was evidently only the faint 
sad tenor of his discourse, but (save for some | and aimless speculation so often observable in 
frightened secret recognition of the deep indivi- 
dua! appropriateness of their application) could 


the aged; not an expression of any distrust of 
her singular entertainer. The painter treated 
her, not with the severe and grave observance 
which he had shown to the stern-visaged man 
just mentioned, but with such sweet and tender 
courtesy #8 is due to an old and reverend pa- 
rent; and this exhibition of delicate and beauti- 
ful kindness was exceedingly astonishing to me, 
since it was as if, according to the figure of the 
poet, an ancient, rugged oak hsd blossomed 
forth with a single anemone. This astonish- 
ment was heightened by the pleasure arising 
from such evidence of a nobie heart in the 
painter. Whereas he had before, as I ssid, 
treated his gloomy sitter as a king might treat 
a king, he now treated this feeb'e and poverty 
stricken old Isdy with a respect as deferential 
and delicately chivalrous as the knightly suitor 
of a youthful queen could show to his mistress. 
And yet so quietly and deftly—indeed, rather, 
so completely and truly from the guidance of a 
rature pure and noble in intuition, and true 
even to unerring perfection in tae quick sight 
and appropriate action that are the essenee and 
manifestation of politeness—as to prevent all 
danger of harting her by an appearance of offi- 
ciousness or unnecessary zeal. 

This old dame, accordingly, I count as one 
of those few persons over whom the painter 
either could not or would not exercise the pe- 
culiar influence which seemed to be one of the 
usual adjuncts of his mode of practising his 
profession The third of them was a little girl, 
whom, as im the case of the two last mentioned 
personages, he bad of his own mere motion laid 
bold upon for the purposes of his art. As I sat 
ene morning in his room, and while he was 
busying himself in manipulating his paints, or 
laying @ priming upon his canvas, and, as was 
his custom, not troubling himself to entertain 
me with any observations, he happened to look 
through the inner and outer doors which led to 
his studio, both of which were at the moment 
accidentally open. As quick as thought he 
jerked aside his pallet and penc'ls, with so rude 
a fling, that various little specks of the colors 
were spattcred upon my garments and counte- 
nance; an infraction of decorum for which I 
will here take occasion t) state that I have 
never received satisfaction, either by way of 
ap‘logy for feclings wounded, or of payment 
for clothes daraged. Having done this, he 
darted out irto the street, and speedily resurn- 
e3, bearing triumphantly aloft upon his shoul- 
der, as the giant St. Christopher is said to have 
earricd the child Christ, a beautiful little girl, 
who appeared to have been the object of thia 
sudden foray. She was laughing merrily at 
some fantastic child's story which he was tell- 
ing her, and which he continued after entering 
the room; interapersing it with odd grimaces, 
such as were appropriate to the persons con- 
cerned in it, and with seraps of rigmarole 
verse ; and narrating and recitirg in the queer- 
est feigned voices imaginable. He had evidently 
tekcn the little one a willing captive; but, by 
what first approaches, J could rot conceive; 
for I should as soon have expected an ice 
mountain eilber to fascinate a joyous child’s 
heart, or to come dancing in with fairy stories, 
and sportive Jaughter, as this grand and stern 
and gloomy old man. 

He mado her a gorgeous throne, with rich 
draperies, on the platform which was usually 
occupied by his sittera’ chair; plucked for her 
the one beautiful white rose that bloomed alone, 
high up by his single window; gave her many 
gay pictures to play with, and a small lay-figure, 
which with native feminine instinct she at once 
received to her heart in quality of baby, aud 
with equally femiuine art proceeded to dress up 
in mavy quaint costumes with the materials 
which the painter gave her. All these atten- 
tions he paid her in the most gleeful manner 
conceivable; seeming, by an entirely new mani- 
feetation of his strange character, at once to 
put bimvelf into full and free and happs com- 
munion with her child's nature, and to enjoy 
her laughter and prattle, not only as wuch as 
she did, but, curiousiy enough, in the same man- 
ner; freakishly; with the same artless, kitten- 
like abandoument to the playful humor of the 
momeat; lying down by her among the shawls; 
suggesting anew aod more fanciful turban for 
the uscouta little lay-figure; or springing up for 
a wand or a feather, or some other accoutre- 
meat for the doll. It was as if he had caught 
e handful of sunlight, aad was sporting with it 
in the middle of his dark room. He did not 
soem any longer to be a gloomy old man. He 
was for the time transfigured. 

The child was a city child) That is, her 


beauty was ul a city type—one might almost | 


ssy of a metropoiitaa type. Pure, white, trans- 
lucent akin; large, Lquid black eyes; long, 


fringing eyelashes; strougly marked brows; | 


glossy black hair; a high and symmetrical 


head; a mouth like a rosebud; a slender, agile | 


form; quick movements; a nameless, epiritanl 


grace, the unconscious grace of childheod, which | 


the very consciousness of it is so sure io after 


years to destroy; these were the physical charac- | 
teristicsof this little ereatare. The quaint, oldish | 


gravity and deliberate matter-of-fact manner in 
which she answered the painter's absurd ques- 


ae eee 





tions, or stated her own odd little conceits and 
reasonings were most amusing and delightful to 
me. The artist appeared absolutely to revel in 
them ; euch was the superabounding and gleeful 
delight with which he received them, and an- 
swered them with an infantile patchwork of a 
character ridiculously identical with the child's. 
Having thus established her securely in a do- 
minion ef her own, he proceeded to paint her ; 
continuing, however, to keep her attentive and 
delighted, either by leaving off his work and 
partaking of a parenthetical frolic, or by keep- 
ing up a most extraordinary series of extrava- 
gaunt tales, which kept ber laughing or intereat- 
ed whevever there wasany momentary lull in her 
demonstrations of affection for her doll. When- 
ever the painter painted, however, I was able 
clearly to distinguish in his demeanor very plain 
indications of a certain dim and undefined yet 
unmistakable awe and reverence. This was 
of such a character as te cause me to imagine 
that he must feel as if brought nearer to a 
human soul, in thie guieless and spontaneously 
acting child, than could be possible in persons 
crusted over with the indurated shell which life 
is so sure to deposit upon us; and as if this 
clear and immediate vision had an awing eflect, 
as by the close inspection of something over- 
poweringly wondrous and fearful and sublime. 
This impression, however, it was of course 
necessary to conceal from the laughing little 
gir! lest ite saddening power, although quite un- 
intelligible to. her, should oppress her with 
nameless fear, and terrify ber entirely away 
from any possibility of being useful for the 
painter's purpose. Indeed the expression of 
this feeling only came upon his countenance 
while he waa actually engaged in the provess of 
painting the likeness of the child; it was, as it 
were, only that close and immediate contem- 
plation and study of this artless aud unconceal- 
ed soul, which became necessary in the endea- 
vor to represent it by means of eombinations of 
inanimate color and form which was so serious- 
ly impressive. This singular and striking de- 
meanor of such a haughty and reserved man to- 
wards a mere child occasioned me much per- 
plexed reflection; although, after expending 
much thought in vain, an occurrence quite un- 
expected enabled me to perceive that in it the 
painter had been expressing a great truth. 

The painter had thus exhibited teward three 
persons three noticeable and different demean- 
ors; to the stern and gloomy man, apprecia- 
tion; to the withered old woman, respect; to 
the laughing child, reverence. There was a 
fourth sitter, the only other one whom, to my 
knowledge, he solicited to be painted; namely, 
a young girl—or perhaps I should say a young 
woman. In her presence, although this singu- 
Jar painter did not at all seem deficient in ap- 
preciation, in respect, or in reverential obser- 
vance, yet whatever of these sentiments he 
manifested, were quite obscured, and rendered, 
as it were, imperceptible by the keen aad pro- 
found delight with which her presence seemed 
to inspire him. This was not at all a thought- 
lees, babyish frolicsomeneaa, such aa be had 
exhibited toward the child; nor again was it 
marked with the appearance of special, half- 
fearful awe which had so strangely miogled in 
that joyous self-abandonment. It was a still 
and subtle delight; asurrendry to the sweet 
influences of an atmosphere of pure loveliness 
and truth and innocence; a pleasure of recep- 
tivity; an abdication of the fierce, powerful, 
positive asserting sway which he usually exert- 
ed over others ; an unresisting, trustful yielding 
of hiwself to a dominion intuitively recognized 
as congenial and right; as one in dreams wight 
softly lie down and float far away on some silent, 
uncomprehended tide of mysteriously gliding 
clouds, with music and motion both 80 sweet 
as by their own loveliness to make sufficing re- 
velation of the safety of the impulsion. 

I never saw such another face as hers. She 
wae tall; stately as a queen; perfect in furm 
and graceful in movement; her head set some- 
what proudly upon a round and firmly outlined 
peck. Her face was disappointing. It was 
full, even to 3 wondrous overflowing, of !oveli- 
ness. And yet, upon a close analysis, it would 
never satisfy the mere artist, for there was not 
ove perfect feature. The forehead was bigh and 
ample; the sweet deep eyes, the brow, the nose, 
the full and lovely lips, had none of them the 
grand statuesque lines of class:c beauty. Yet 
again if one were to estimate her whole being ; to 
consider the soul that spoke through her face ; 
the unfathomable loving strength and truth that 
lighted up the eyes and filled every line with a 
marvellous life; the individualized and clearly 
defined expressiveness of her features, that 
might seem even the more appropriate toa 
peerless nature, by virtue of their very insus 
ceptibility of being reduced under any formal 
rules; none who should consider all these, 
would have sought a change. The perfect 
healtby translucency of her complexion, the 
brightuess of her eyes, the evident purity of her 
whole physical organization, were conditions 
which I doubt not were indispensable to the 
extraordinary radiation of that atmosphere of 
still and peaceful delight which seemed to pase 
forth from her and bathe the soul of the old 
painter. I may perhaps here add, by way of 
adding to the distinctness of my sketch, in order 
that any friend of the young lady who may 
chanee to read this account may be able to re- 
eognize her, that her eyes were blue, and her 
five hair of an exceedingly dark rich brown. 

To this young person the painter displayed a 
phase of character differing yet again from any 
which I had yet observed. As I remember, he 
first eaw ber while attending upon some friend 
whe was employing the professional services of 
the artist; and I perfectly recollect the expres- 
sion made upon me at the time that, for once, 
the shrewd old man had miscalculated or over- 
calculated the extent of his saddening power. 





I cannot be certain; but of this I am certain, 
namely, that he had already commenced his 
usual strain of ill-omened, painful, probing re- 
miniscence, and that the sad shadow of dark 
memories had already come gloomily over the 
countenance of the sitter. But this young girl, 
who had been sitting quietly by, seemed deli- 
berately to rebel, either by glad instinct or of 
set and definite purpose, against the painter's 
grim domination ; and at seme chance inuendo 
of his she suddenly replied in her companion’s 
behalf; interrupting the dark thread of his re- 
flections with a merry answer, and a ringing, 
heartfelt laugh; not defiantly ; not even joca- 
larly ; but with the unconscious and impregna- 
ble joyousness of a soul not aseailable by any of 
the black engineries of the old man. To the 
bright and flashing arrows of her sportive wit, 
the painter seemed at first to oppose no shield 
except a silent show of disregard; although at 
this unexpected reply he darted at her a quick, 
keen, surprised look, as if to know what enemy 
had encamped so hardily even within the sha- 
dow of his very citadel. Thea he looked down 
for an instant with a singular half smile; but 
after one or two additional efforts, which she 
victoriously met and overcame in the same 
bright, happy, unconscious strength, he yielded, 
and completed the work of the sitting almost in 
silence. 

Afterwards, this sweet and light-hearted foe 
having consented that heshould paint a portrait 
of her, he did so, as I have said; and in talking 
with her, he was, as I have also said, still an- 
other man than he had yet seemed te be. He 
was poetical ; imaginative ; reciting many noble 
passages from the great sougs of the world; or 
seemingly improvising faneifal romances; or he 
cunningly so talked as to induce her to reveal 
the sweet, imnocent meditations, or the fresh 
and uvsophisticated little philosophies which 
her short experience of life had furnished, or 
the graceful commentaries which she had some- 
times made upon ber girlish studies, now hardly 
concluded; or even the bright dreams which 
in her pure heart she enjvyed of the future 
pleacures of her life. The completeness of the 
painter’s happiness in listening to the sweet 
tones of her voice, and in fillieg out comple- 
mentary additions to her immature thought, 
from his stronger and wider manly iatellections, 
wes so full and absorbing, thatif be had not 
been an old man,I should have beea certain 
that he was a lover of the lady. In such a state 
of mind he painted her picture, and she de- 
parted. 

The painter thus proceeded for a considera- 
ble time in the successful pursuit of his avoca- 
tion, At last he suddenly anneunced, through 
the press and by handbills, with a repetition of 
that same unaccvuntable and apparently un- 
suitable flourish of trumpets which I have for- 
merly noticed, that at a certain time and place, 
by the kindness of his numerous patrons, he 
should open an exhibition of all the portraits 
which he had painted in the city, which was to 
be free to all comers; and for the more conve- 
uient inspection of which, visitors were also to 
be supplied, gratis, with complete catalogues ; 
and these, apparently to obviate any misconeep- 
tion, even by the most deficient intellect, were 
to contain the name of the subject opposite to 
the number of his or her portrait. This seem- 
ed to me a very unvecessary precaution, or e)se 
a very discreditaMe one ; for what good p»inter 
would need any description of his portraits 
other than the usual very proper formula, 
“Portrait of a Gentleman” or “ Portrait of a 
Lady?” If the pictures are not recognizable 
without the name, what sort of painting is it? 
And if they sre #9 recognizable, what need of 
the name? Tois dilemma I had ready for the 
painter; although it will soon appear that he 
must have had avery inteligible although not 
very polite motive fur this extreme particularity 
of information. 

At the proper time the exhibition was about 
to be opened. In my aforementioned capacity 
of dilettante, I had managed to insinuate my- 
self into the gallery seme time before the hour 
of general admission. But as for describing the 
astoonding spectacle which those walls pre- 
sented however, let me not anticipate. The 
pictures had been under tha sole charge of the 
painter dering tha day or two previous to the 
exhibition; and whether he had——. Bat the 
fact, fact though it was, was absolutely incredi- 
ble; even plain and patent as it stared me in 
the face in #0 many confoundingly astounding 
aspects, from the gilded frames. I was epeech- 
leas with extremity of confused and uncowpre- 
bending astonishment; and sat a long time in 
helpless, staring wonder at the ludicrous and 
absurd spectacle before me. Recovering some 
what, I began, in order that I might at Jost 
determine whether I was deluded by »deurd 
visions, or was beholding the culminatn of aa 
abominable plot, to examine the extordiuary 
phantasms before me, in connection with the 
nawes opposite the numbers ia the catalogue. 

With the first of these comparisons the truth 
of the matter flasbed upon me. I will proceed 
to state part of what I saw during my circuit 
around the gallery, in which fortunately I was 
alone, and whers I was able to complete my 
tour of observation before being interrupted by 
the public. Taking my catalogue, and posting 
myself before the picture entered therein as 
No. 1, I read opposits that numeral the name 
of a well-known and enterprising, though not 
always 4 successful, financier. I distinotly re- 
membered seeing him in the paiater’s studio, 
and thinking what » striking portrait bis would 
be. He was a man of prpotnin Pagpt pays 
and active, straight, alert and asa yo 
of twenty. He would usually be considered a 
very handsome man, having a foely moulded 
form, an especially symmetrical neck and shoul- 
ders, a w head, sharply cat, 

[Continued on Fourth Page.) 
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All the Oentents ef THE POST are set up 
Expreesly for it, and it alene. It is net 
@ mere Reprint of a Daily Paper. 
“Ee ns NN 


TERMS. 

The wabscription price of THE POST 16 2 a year 
wa 8 Caace—served in the city by Carniers—or 4 cents a 
siag.® number. 

Perons resling ia BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
suk remit TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in addition to 
the*subscription price, as wetiave to prepay the United 
Stares postage. 

TERE POST is bekeved-te have a larger country sub- 
weription than any other Laterary Weekly in the Union 
without exception. 

THE POST, it will be noticed, kas sometting for 
‘every taste—the young ‘ead the old, the ladies end gen- 
tlemea of the family Mey all find on its ample pages 
something adapred to their peculiar! iking. 

Back numbers of TEE POST ‘can genera!ly be ob- 
tained at the dfice, or ofany energetic Newsdealer. 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—VWe cannot 
undertake %e Teturn rejected conmunicatiens. 
article is Worth preserving, it is generally werth making 
a clean copy «ef. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—TBE POST ie an admira- 
ble medtam br adve-tisements, owing to i® great ciroe- 
lation, and ithe fact-that only a limited nuné>er are given. 
Advertisements @ new bows, new igventions, ard 
other matters of general interest are preferred. For 
rates, sent ead of udvertising™oo! umns. 














TO GORRESPONDENTS. 

Wowex as ‘Vorens.—We have received the re- 
plp of wur ledy friend t% our comments upen her 
articleupon the question. of women's right te vote 
—but, as both sides hawc now beer heard, care not 
to dieruss the question further. Those wh» be- 
lieve'that voting is ore of the “ inelienable sizhts”’ 
of'beman neture, and are fores-rying oat ideas 


without regard to their conseqeences—inst ad of 
judging of the soundness of ideas by their conse- 
qrrences~* ill of course advocate the right¢! every 
mien, ‘woman and duild to vote. Others, whose 
netions are radically different, will be in favor of a 


‘etally dfierent practice. 
=A correspondestt questions us regardmg Revo- 
jutionary claims. “The desired informatn is al- 
ways best obtained'from the member for’ your dis- 

‘trict in Vongress. 

~Ayoung genficman writes to know what pro- 
fession he shall etwose—thatof author ez of physi- 
‘cian. Wecan hardly advise him. He must re- 


flect that if he ism physician, the sexton will cover 
up his tracks; if an author, the critics will be al- 
ways on his trail. Perhaps, by giving due atten- 
tion to these considerations, he may be enabled to 


come to a decisten. 

Respectfully declined :—‘‘ Music ;’’ ‘‘ Toa Poet- 
ess;’’ «Old ‘Age;’’ ‘‘The Convict’s Visitor ;”’ 
“The Death of\Alice May ;” ‘: Popular Opinion ;”’ 
‘*Ode to Washirgton ;’’ “‘ You and I>’ ‘‘ Night;” 

*The Church 6f Los Entos.”’ 





THE GAS METERS. 
The followiag statement should attract the 
notice of the consumers of gas everywhere :— 


Public attention is now attracted in Balti- 

more and otker cities to gas-meters, and ever- 
increasing gas bille. ‘Robert Prince, of Brook- 
Jyn, in a publehed communication, asserts that 
eall the meters made in that city for the gas 
companies e@re designedly consteucted to indi- 
cate a consumption of about fifteen per cent. 
of gae greater than the real amount. Some 
years ego be became interested with a manu- 
facturer of_gas-meters, which were made with 
dudexes that truly indicated the amount con- 
sumed, but the gas companies would pot pur- 
chase these, consequently the manufacturer was 
obliged to. give up the business ¢r attach false 
indexes to his meters. He now works to the 
order of these companies. 


It is only fair that the measures used in the 
-sale of gas ahould be acourately tested by a 
competent examiner, as all other measures and 
weights are regularly tested. Petitions should 
be therefere sent to the Legislature of every 
“State in which gas is largely used, asking that 
this duty of testing gas metere be devulved 
~upoa the officer appointed to test the other 
-measures of the Commonwealth. The fairness 
of thie is eo-ebvious, that no Legislature, we 
-should think, would hesitate to. pass the proper 
Act—even without the paying of the bribery 
donus, 80 usual and so disreputable in these de- 
generate days. 

We have mentioned oace, and will mention 
again, that the.water in the gae-meters should 
never be above the level of the eerew in the 
side. It it is, it registers more gae than ia con- 
sumed. Any one can test the state of bis 
meter in this reapect, without the leaet danger of 
an.ecplosion, ‘by doing as follows: First, stop 
off the gas by turning the large stopeock in the 
main pipe, just iaside the cellar wail. Do not 
forge this. Then no gas can pase into the 
meter-——the flow being arrested. Then unscrew 
the three screws of the meter—one in the bot- 
tom, one in the top, end one in the aide—taking 
them all out. If the water then just deops out 
of thehole in the side, the meter is properly 
filled. If it runs out io a stream, let i¢ run— 
the gae men have been at their usual trick. If 
it does not run at ali, pour in water at the hole 
in the top until it geatly drops out the side 
hele. Thea put in all the three screws again— 
the order of doing thie is not very important— 
and turn ea the gas at the large stepoock 
in the main pipe. We give these directions be 
Cee we have reason to suppose that the 
Alle nt of cheating done by filling the meters 
too fw of water, is enormous. It is best to at- 
tend to this matter in the daylight, not that 
there is the least danger, but on the principle 
of handling exrefully even an empty gun. 


SUICIDE OF A YouNG WIFE.—The young 
wife of a blacksmith recently committed sui- 
cide in this city, on account of heart break, 
some rumere of an unlawful intimacy on the 
part of her husband reaching her ears. They 
hed been married about four months, and, it is 
said, had lived happily together. The account 
says :— 


This morning abovt nine o'clock Mrs. Barnes 
weaut up stairs and told her husband, who had 
pot yet left hie bed room, that a man who was 
in the habit of visiting the house. was below 
stairs, and desired to see him, Mr. B. The 
latter went down stairs and found the man re- 
freed to. A moment after, the report of a pie- 
tol was heard up stairs, and Mr. 
the worst, ran to a closet down stairs, where 
be kept a revolver, and found that the weapon 
was gune. Rasy ~~" and ag he sag hurried 
up stairs, fe the wi ing upon the 
oor of the bed-room, chot vehoy ae heart 


wae dead. 


If the; 


> suspecting 


THE HORSE TAMER'S SECRET. 
Tne Buffalo Commercial Advertiser has rea- 
son to believe that the great secret of the suc- 
ceva of Mr. Rarey and other herse taming gen- 
tlemen, is mainly based upon a gentle, caressing 
treatapent of the animal. It says :— 


Caresses, the nse of drugs agreeable to the 
horee, scratching ia parts not easily reached by 
the animal iteelf, giving food or water, after 
long abstinence has occasioned hunger or thirst, 
tre careful use of various tones of the human 
voice—are ureful in the tuition of the horse. 
A liking for the pupil, acd tact in training it, 
tena they are not natural, it is almost as 
difficult to acquire perfectly as to become a 
poet, are essential qualifications in the tamer of 
all animals throughout their various grades of 
inteliect. We believe that the peculiarity and 
secret in the treatment by Mr. Rarey, like that 
by hie “confreres” who profess equal secrecy, 
consists in raising one of the fore feet of tre 
horee, doubling the knee, and keeping a strap 
around the fetlock, fastening the foot close tw 
the arm or shoulder. The horse then stands 
o three legs. Having next on a eurcin- 
gis, paes a long strap or rein through the sur-| 
Sane and fastening one end of it around the 
fetlock of the ether fere foot, attach the ether 
to the surcingl» after the anime! is thrown, #0 
‘closely as to deprive it of the use of the limb. 
In thie item the treatment may be varied wd 
fastening the eecond fetlock te the arm or 
| der after the animai is down. 
When the above course hes been adopted, the 
horse, confined te the ground, is entirely power- 
leas. He ehould previousiy, if practicable, have 
been halter-broke, and a bridle should be “— 
on during the operation we have described. If 
he hae shown much feer of any particular 
object, a buffalo-ekin for instance, bring it be- 
fore him, present it clesely to his nose, wrep 
his head up:in it, and #7 every precticable me- 
thod teach him what men and horees are slow to 
learn, that imaginary dangers cawse more fear 
than realities. ‘This may also be done by open- 
ing and -shatting an embrella ciese to his'face, 
by beating a drum -or firing a pistol mear his 
head, er meny other experiments. 

This .plan is suceessfully pursued by many 
ekillful ‘horse-breakers awong the hills and val- 
leye of Western Hew York, and the horse 
yielde ‘to the necessities of the case—his spirit 
of oppeeition is broken. 

Thet eome care must be exercised in doing 
the agreeable to animale, is shown by the acci- 
dent which occurred to one of the French Ge- 
nerels. He was in the habit of giving a lump 
of eugar occasienally to his horse;—a good 
plan, we may add, upon returning from a ride 
durizg which yeur horse has behaved himself. 
Thie General, however, got into the foolish 
habit of holdiog the lump of sugar in his own 
lips, when. giving it to his favorite. One day 
the sugar wae offered and then withdrawn 
several timee—when the horee, making a snatch 
atit, took out a portion of the General's face. 
Whetber the horse intended to injure or not, it 
is difficult to say. The result was the perma- 
nent disfigurement of his owner. 
the story is, never be so affectionate with your 
tien as to put your head in his mouth. 





THE CANADIAN EMPIRE. 

‘It is stated that the English Ministry have ex- 
pressed themselves favorable to the proposed 
Confederation of the British American Pro- 
vinces—that is, they are willing to acquiesce in 
any such arrangement, if the colonies them- 
eelves are desirous of it. This is evidently the 
fireat step towards Canadian Independence—an 
‘Independenee which if England knows her own 
interest, she will never strongly oppose, but 
‘leave the matter entirely to the decision of the 
colonies themselves. Then, whether the bond 
of dependence be broken or not, a kindly feeling 
will always be preserved in Canada towards 
England, as towards a Mother country. It is 
the attempt to keep the child in leading strings 
after he is of age, which provokes resentment 
—not the becoming of age, and the setting up 
for himself. If the English are the sensible 
people we teke them to be, they will not com- 
‘mit with their present American colonies the 
mistake they made with the thirteen colonies 
south of the 8t..Lawrence—a mistake certain- 
ly injurious to them and possibly to us. 

THE NAPOLEONIC IDEA. 

In the present repressive movements of Louis 
Napoleon towards the press of France, he can 
truly allege that he is only carrying out the 
ideas of his greet ancestor, whois reported to 
hare said :— 

“A journalist is a grumbler, a censurer, a 
giver of advice, a regent of sovereigns, a tutor 
of nations. Four hostile newspapers are more 


to be feared tham a hundred thousand bayo- 
nets.” 


The many American admirers of the first 
Napoleon, including the Rev. Mr. Abbott, are 
requested to make a note of this; and when 
they speak of the present muzzling ef the press 
in Franee, remember that Louis Napeleon is 
merely “treading in the footsteps of hie illus- 
trious predecersor.” 





SPIRITUALISM IN FRANCE.—~We see it 
stated that Home or Hume—the name is spelt 
both ways—has had his day, and is now out of 
fashion in Paris. Perhaps so; perhaps not. 

It is aleo reported that other Richmonds 
are in the field, who are doing even more 
wonderful things, if that were possible, than 
Mr. Home did. Possibly the Emperor has lost 
some of his faith in Mr. Home—for, if Mr. 
Home can really foretell—not the future—but 
simply the unseen present, why did he not in- 
form his patroa of the projected attempt at as- 
eassination’ ut the epirits seem to have no 
penchant for the practical, in cases where a lit- 
tle information would prove really useful. They 
will waete a great deal of energy in turning 
tables, but we never heard of one whe could be 
induced even to grind the coffee for breakfast. 
This fact “ gives color te the idea”’ that, if they 
are spirite at ail, they are the spirits of lazy 
bar-room loafers, too stupid and spiritlees to 
be able to leave this world even when it is fully 
done with them. 





Boys —We are requested to etate that the 
managers of the ‘‘ Home for Destitute Colored 
Children,” in this city, have now a number of 
boys from eight to twelve years of age, whom 
they are desirous of putting at service. These 
boys are eaid to have received a practical edu- 
cation. be ng fitted for the various occupations 
about a house, &c. They have been even 
taugbt te do their own sewing and wasbing— 
and can “ put on a patch,” it is eaid, equal to 
anybody. 


te” We are indebted to Mr. Hassler for 








cards of invitatiun to his Third Annual Party, | Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, Jaffa, Athens, Cannibals! Aud (we ask only fur information, ) 
and the revolver still grasped in her hand. She | 8 the National Guards’ Hall, to come off on | Naples and Constantinople. Cost of the trip | 


Tuesday evening, the 16th. 
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MUSICAL LEGISLATORS. 
The Kennebce Journal says :— 


The Maine Legislature is musically inclined. 

The veteran messenger of the House, Mr. 
Thomas. of Newburg, has a taste for music, aad 
he has discovered an unusual amount of m gei- 
cal talent among the members. This ur ited 
talent has been brought out in a sericea of jm- 
premptu morning concerts before the b agr of 
calling the House to order, until, at fength, 
morning singing has become a regula ; iqstitu- 
tion in the Representatives’ Hall for “Ax fifteen 
minutes before the Speaker takes big eeat. At 
times the epirit of harmony become 4 pervading, 
when the singing is specially marh.ed by simple 
mek dy, and grave senators and r embers of the 
House in large numbers gatb ar around the 
centre of the hall and join the #* aging of familiar 
tunes, in true coogregation J etyle, and the 
music rises and floats and ¢ chees throuzh the 
hall with fine effect. 


| 


If Shakespeare may be ‘yelieved, a legislature 
that has music iw its + oul, ie unfit for “ trea- 
eens, stratagems, aud speds.” According to 
him, such repreeentati res may safely “ be trust- 
ed" How unlike mst of our American legis- 
latures must be that of Maine—especially how 
unlike that gceat )egislature of legislatures at 
Washington! “Treasen, Stratagem, and Spoil” 
might be net unfeirly eaid to be the great triune 
idol of theic political worehip. 





PHILABELPHIA WoMENX's INDUSTRIAL AID 
AssociaTion.—We are informed that this So- 
ciety has procured places fer about one hun- 
dred women, and, excepting in eight or ten 
instances, all partics have been satisfied. These 
instances have embraced the casee of two or 
three persone physically incompetent, who 
foisted themselves upon the Association, and of 
eigkt others who proved to be immoral and 


what seemed to be satisfactory testimonials.— 
The last left the cars before reaching their 
destinations, and thue robbed their employers 
of the money advanced to pay the expenses of 
their travel. Their names will be published as 
a warning te communities wherever they may 
be, to beware of them, as well as to show those 
who may hereafter apply to the Association for 
assistance, what will be their fate in case they 
presume to impose upon it. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Ha’e has retired from the Pre- 
sidency of the Association, and her place is 
filled by Mrs. Mary Earle, late Vice President. 
The plan ef operation which has been success- 
fully adopted is as follows: 

Women of good character are furnished with 
homes in the West or throughout the country, 
they agreeing to refund to the employers out of 
their wages the expenses of getting them there. 
Employers correspond with the Secretary, and 
obtain from him the expense as aforesaid, re- 
mitting in all cases an amount sufficient to cover 
the sawe before the women are sent off, as well 
as & postage stamp for reply. 

A small amount of money i now in the hands 
of the Treasurer, awaiting appropriation. It 
will be exhausted, of course, as soon as proper 
persone to fill erdera accompanying it are pro- 
cured, or returned to those who have sent it. 

It should be added that all persons connected 
with the management of the Association hare 
labored without compensation; some have given 
time and moncy. The correspondence has been 
voluminous, and the Secretary bopes that any 
short comings of his own may be pardoned, as 
he has, during the performance of his laborious 
and arduous duties, been oblige’ to attend to 
his regular business. 

Applications for women are still received by 
the Secretary, Mr. J. M. Church, to whom all 
correspondence should be directed. Unques- 
tionable references are demanded of all who 
apply to the Association for assistance, and it 
is thought that this being done, and the women 
despatched by the most direct routes, no fur- 
ther reaponsibility can be expected on its part. 
The office of the Association for the present 
is at No. 45 South Front street. 

We publish these statements for the benefit of 
Western and other housekeepers who are desi- 
rous of obtaining female servants. 





Our CLIMATE.—Since the telegraph has 
enabled us to compare closely the tempera- 
tures of different places, we have been sur- 
prised to find the comparatively genial charac- 
ter of our own situation. Take the following 
statement, for instance : 


WEATHER REPORTS. 
Friday, March $th. 
3 P M—Philadelphia—-W by N, clear 

and oold, 
‘ New York—N W, clear 

N Bedford, Mass—N E, clear; 

river open, 

Worcester, Mass—N W, clear, 

a. Mass—N, clear, 
Providence, KR I—N, cloudy, 
Norwich, KR I—N W, clear, 
Hartford, RK I—N W, clear, 
9.50 P M—Baltimore, Md—N N W, clear 
and cold, 
Vamos, D C—N W, clear 
and cold, 
Richmond, Va—N, very cold, 
Lynchburg, Va—N W, clear, 
ee eye Va—Clear, very cold. 
Norfolk, Va—N W, clear, 
Bristol, Tenn—N W, clear, 18 + 
Wilmington, N C—Clear, very cold 
Columbia, 5 C—Clear, cold. 
Charleston, 8 C—N W, clear, 
Augusta, Ga—Clear and cold. 
Savannah, Ga—N W, clear, 
Montgomery, Ala—Clear. 
Lower Peach Tree, Ala—Clear. 
Mobile, Ala—N, clear and plea- 


sant, 40 < 

New Orleans, La—S S E,— 

Cloudy, 55 + 
Here we see that Philadelphia, on the 5th, 
was about as warm as Baltimore, and warmer 
than Richmond and Norfolk, Virginia, and Bris- 
tol, Tennessee. 


a@ 
16 


31 * 
36 





A Nice Question.—Thomas Allsop, the 
Englishman engaged in the attempt to assassi- 
nate Louis Napoleon, is said to have fled to the 
United States. We have an extradition treaty, 
we believe, with France, for the delivery of 
crimivals. Of course the terms of the treaty do 
not include mere political offenders. But it is 
a nice question whether assassination can pro- 
perly be considered a mere political offence 
Will Louis Napoleon raise the question by 
applying for the delivery of Alleop? 





A PLEASANT EXCURSION —We state for the 
beneht perhaps of some of our country readers, 
that the steamship Erriceson is announeed for | 
& pleasure voyage up the Mediterraneay. It is | 
proposed to leave New York, Saturday, May | 
Ist, and stop for a given number of days at | 





$750, all told. 
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unworthy of cenfidence, though they produced } 


THe Prats, by Sin Wal-rer Scorr, (Tick- 
nor & Fields, Boston, T. B. Peterson, Phils.,) 


mended. The story is laid, as our resders will 
remember, among the storm-blown seas of Zet- 
land, and is memorable for the rowantic beauty 
of its pictures of Minna and Brenda Troil, the 
dramatic grandeur of Norna of the litt 1 Head, 


force of such characters as Triptolemus Yel- 
lowlev, Magnus Troil, and Claud Halero 

Tur Bee or WASHINGTON, by Mas. N. P 
LASSELLE, (T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia, ) is a 
story of the affections 





KANSAS. 
A ledy subscriber to THE Post, at Moneks, 
Kaneas Territory, writes as follows, under date 
of Feb. 9th :— 


As the season of emigration approaches, a 
few lines concerning Southern Kaneas may not 
be uninteresting to some of your readers. The 
climate is so mild that cattle will live without 
being fed throughout the winter. The westher 
has been delightful. Clear frosty nights, bright 
sunny days; the green grass has not entirely 
disappeared; and at times the groves have been 
made vocal by song birds, whose notes are 
hushed but a few days at a time thus far in the 
season. In scenic beauty, ia fertility, in natu- 
ral advantages no country can offer greater in- 
ducementa to energetic settlers than this. Mo- 
neka, in Linn County, was laid out for a town 
last spring, but the great scarcity of lumber 
prevented building of any extent being accom- 
plished, eo moet who owned town lots took 
claims and built cabins on them—but the erec- 
tion of three steam saw-mills within a mileand a 
half, has overcome this difficulty, and prepara- 
tions are now going on for building to a con- 
siderable extent. A railroad ie projected from 
Jefferson City,in Missouri, to Emporia through 
Moneka, which will] greatly increase her chance 
of becoming a town. 

Moneka was nawed after the daughter of an 
Indian Chief, and in the Potawatomie language 
signifies “‘ The Morning Star."’ There seems to 
be a call fer mechanics of almost every trade, 
wages are good, and the expense of living as 
moderate as could be expected in a country 
where agriculture is just commencing. The 
— are very different from the billowy un- 

ulations spread over Illinois and Indiana. 
Here they are, in every direction, cut by deep 
ravines, the channel of streams, along the banks 
of which grows the timber, which seldom lifts 
its branches very far above the table land, fear- 
ful it would seem of encountering the strong 
winds said to prevail here at times. Thus in 
the winter the tops of the tall trees look just 
high enough above the prairie to show them- 
selves in dark lines, and in summer to wear a 
darker green than the verdant flower-topped 
surface of the earth. The society in the neigb- 
borhood of Moneka is good, devoting moat of 
their keisure hours to improvement. An 
academy has been erected, and a flourishing 
echool is in operation; a Literary Society mects 
weekly for mutual improvement, and ove or 
more lectures are given each week. Moneka 
may yet shine among her sisterhood as bright 
and glorious as her name. 





BELIAL. 
‘* He seemed 

For dignity composed, and high exploit : 
But all was false and hollow, though his tongue 
Dropped manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels; for his thoughts were low; 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful.”’ —-Paradise Lost. 


Ce" What wars and bloodshed might be 
avoided; how many duels might be prevent- 
ed; how much strife, contention, and bitter 
feeling might be suppressed, if men in 
their intercourse with each other would con- 
stantly bear in mind the advice of a distin- 
guished French writer, who says: ‘“ Never 
speak or write when you are angry or in & pas- 
sion, for it is always dangerous to put to sea dur- 
img a storm.” 

ce The most intangible, and therefore the 
worst kind of lie, isa half truth. This is the 
peculiar device of aconscientious detractor. 


te How To Get THROUGH BusiNEss.— 
Dunning, when in the fll flush of celebrity at 
the bar, was asked how he managed to get 
through such an accumulation of business? He 
replied, ‘Some I do, some does itself, and the 
rest is never done at all.” In answer to a simi- 
lar question, De Witt said, “‘I do one thing at 
a time.” 

te ‘Go it, Bobtail, he’s gaining on you,” is 
now rendered, classically, ‘‘ Proceed, Robert's 
extremity, the gentleman in the rear is approxi- 
mating to an inconvenient vicinity to the longi- 
tudinal appendage which eubtends the lower ex- 
tensions of your caudal elongation.” 

te Few statesmen have ever uttered nobler 
language than this of Burke: ‘The labors 
upon which I value myself the most are those 
in which I was least successful—I mean the 
fourteen years I gave to the affairs of India.” 


GOLD. 
Thou ever young, fresh, loved and delicate wooer, 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies in Dian’s lap! thou visible god 
That solder’st close impossibilities, 
And mak’st them kiss! that speak’st with every 
tongue 

To every purpose! 

te Instinct under the direction of reason is 
always in the right.— Burke. 

te Discretion in speech is more than elo- 
quence.— Bacon 


—Shakspeare. 


Waart’s in thy minde, lett no man krow: 
Unto thy friende no secrete show ; 
For when thy friende becomes thy foe, 
Then all the world thy minde will know. 
—Old English Poem. 
te “say, Jake, what do you suppose they 
does with the dead copres on shore?” “ Blast 
me if I knows.” “ Vy, blow me, if they doesn’t 
nail ’em up in boxes and direct em.” 
te PRECEPT AND PRactTice.—Mr. Dick- 
ene, in a recent address relative to an Asylum 
for Sick Children, said:—‘‘ An eye witness had 


tinguished philosophers of the day at his house | 
te hear him expound his views respecting infant | 
education and early mental development, while | 
the pundit was laying down his principles, his | 
littie boy amused the company by plunging | 





your cheeks.” 


boldly into an apple-pie, anointing his hair with 
the syrup, combing it with a fork, and then 
carefully smoothing it dowa wit & spoon.’ 
[2 An advertisement in tne Liverpool Daily | 
Post, states that an active servant is wanted, | 
“who must be @ plain cook, and able to dress 
a little boy five years old.” Are the advertisers | 


with what eauce do they eat little boys five | 
years old ’—Punch. 


~ 





[Ww Many a man woud lose thousands of 
pounds, and be able to say, ‘The Lord gave, 


is the latest addition to the household set of the | the Lord bath taken away, blessed be the name 
Waverley Novela which we have ao often cor- | 


of the Lord 
his shist, he would get into s rage.—Spurgeon 
Ee It 
some shert little tale, euch is the nature of this 


- but if a button were wanting on 


a prattliing fellow chanee to hear 


disense called garrulity, that bie hearing is but 


| a taking bis wind new, to babble it forth again 


and the pictureequenees, humor and graphic | 


immediately, much more than if wae; or like a 
whirlpool, whieh, whatsoever if taketh once, 
the same it serdeth up again, very often with 
vantage — Plutarch. 

te” Nothing can raise the mind it 


were, give wings to it, free it from earthlinesa, 


and, As 


and the confinement it is under by unien with 
the body, inspire it with the love of wisdom, 
and make everything pertaining tu this life 
agreeable, as well as modulated verse and di- 
vine songs harmoniously composed. Our na- 
tures are ao delighted with music, that even in- 
fanta at the breast are soothed and lulled to 
rest by the means.—St. Chrysostom. 

te” To write or talk concerning any subject 
without having previously taken the pains to 
understand it, is a breach of the duty which we 
owe to ourselves, though it may be no offence 
against the laws of the land. The privilege of 
talking, and even publishing, nonsease is neces- 
sary in a free state; but the more sparingly we 
make uae of it the better.— Coleridge. 

te He errs, who fancies that victory in any 
cause depends on its being just or unjust. For 
every day one sees, on the contrary, that not 
right, but prudence, force, and good fortune, 
give the victory. It is very true that a certain 
confidence is generated in him who has a right- 
ful cauee, from the idea that God gives the vie- 
tory to such; and this confidence makes men 
bold and persevering, which qualities may often 
lead to victory.— Guicciardini. 

te The passions of mankind are partly pro- 
tective, partly beneficent, like the chaff and the 
grain of corn; but none without their use, none 
without nobleness when seen in balanced unity 
with the reat of the spirit which they are 
charged to defend.— Ruskin. 

fe A clergyman being much pressed by a 
lady of bis acquaintance to preach a sermon on 
the tiret Sunday after her marriage, complied, 
and chose the following passage in the Psalms 
for his text :—‘“ And let there be abundance of 
peace—while the moon endureth.” 

ter It is a matter of course that no mother 
will allow any ignorant person to have access 
to her child who will frighten it with goblin 
stories or threats of the old black man. She 
might as well throw up her charge at once, and 
leave off thinking of household education alto- 
gether, as permit her child te be exposed to 
such maddening inhumanity as this. The in- 
stances are not few of idiocy or death from ter- 
ror so caused.— Harriet Martineau. 

C° Shakspeare—no mere child of nature; 
no automaton of genius; no passive vehicle of 
inspiration; possessed by the spirit, not pos- 
sessing it—first studied patiently, meditated 
deeply, understood minutely, till knowledge, 
become habitual and intuitive, wedded itself to 
bis habitual feelings, and finally gave birth to 
that stupendous power by which he stands 
alone, with no equal or second in his own clase. 
—Coleridge. 





REVOLUTIONARY CLAImMs.—The Honse Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Claims, of which Mr. 
Cox, of Ohio, is Chairman, have prepared a 
very interesting report, sspnuneniel by a bill, 
giving to the lineal desce idante of Revolution- 
ary officers the half-pay for life which was grant- 
ed them during the Revolution, by severa) reeo- 
lutions of the Continental Congress. It will be 
remembered that this half-pay was commuted 
to five years’ full pay. Some of this commuta- 
tion was paid in Continental money, and the 
other not at all. The bill provides for the de- 
duction of the commutation actually paid. A 
bill very similar to this was passed in the House 
at the last Congress, but was defeated in the 
Senate. An effort will be made for the consi- 
deration of this subject at the earliest practical 
period. 


SLAVES IN ORFGON.—In the Territorial Le- 
gialature, on the 16th of December, Mr. Allen, 
of Yamhill county, introduced the following 
preamble and resolution, which, after consu- 
ming an entire day in angry discussion, was 
indefinitely postponed, by a vote of 19 to 17: 

Whereas, It has been decided by the Su- 
—_ Court of the United States that Congress 

as no power to probibit the introduction of 
slavery into the territories; Aud whereas, slavery 
is tolerated by the Constitution of the United 
States, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Chair appoint a Commit- 
tee of three to report what legislation is necee- 
sary to protect the rights ot persons holding 
slaves in the territory. 








THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND HIS LAN- 
CERS.—A Paris letter says that the company of 
Lancers which formed the mounted escort sur- 
rounding the Emperor's carriage, on the night 
of the attempt at his assassination, was called 
to the palace a few days ago, into the presence 
of the Emperor and Empress, to receive re- 
wards for their gallant conduct on that night, 
and for the suffering they have undergone since 
with their wounds. To each of the officers his 
Majesty presented a gold watch, with a crown- 
ed N on the case, and to each of the men, 
twenty-five in number, a silver watch, similariy 
decorated. 





CLERGYMEN AND Fancy StTocks.—One of 
the profession, who had evidently read the 
“money articles,” recently made application to 
a well known firm of brokers, with a sum of 
money which he desired to invest, soliciting, at 
the same time, the advice of the broker. 

“Ohio 6's or Misseuri 6’s are perfectly safe, 
and pay a good interest.” 

“Ob, no,” responded the parson, “I do not 
want that kind. I want some of them that go 
up and down,” making, at the same time, a very 
significant upward movement of the hand.—N. 
Y. Express. 





A LARGE meeting was held in New York on 
te 4th, to sustain the President in hie Kansas 
views. Hon. Mr. MeLane, of Baltimore, and 
John Van Buren addressed the meeting. Mr. 





lyfé*s Past and Present. . ~aiwge 


Van Buren said the whole country, north, was 
coming to the eupport of the President. He 
defended the legality of the Lecompton Consti- 


once told him that, being once in compacy with | tution, and said it was as binding as the Consti- 
a learned pundit who had assembled all the dis- | tution of the United States, not even one clause 
| of which bad ever been submitted to the people. 


He waa in favor of popular sovereignty as he 


| understood it; he wanted Kansas to be free, 


and expected that she would be free. The 
speakers were very tender towards Mr. Douglas 
and his friends. 

LATER PROM SANTA Fe.—Arriral of Capt. 


| Marcy.—St. Lows, March 2.—The Santa Fe 
| mail has arrived, 
| Capt. Marey had reached the vicinity of Santa 


bringing intelligence that 
Fe vn the 2ud of February. His trip had been 
long and attended with the loss of a large num- 
ber of mules, and great hardships. He would 
immediately proceed t make his purchases, 
aud the presumption was that his expedition 
would be successful, putting Col. Jchuston in 


| possession of the means of transportation to 


y 
A 


‘tah much earlier in the spring than supplies 


' could reach him from the States. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA DEMOCRATIC 
STATE CONVENTION. 


The following ia the substance of the resolu- 
tiona adopted by the Convention: 

Firet—That the principle involved in the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, and asverted 
in the Kanasus-Nebraska act, that the people of 
the Territories shall have the exclusive controb 
of their own domestic institutions, is the only 
eure guarantee agains’ the agitation of the na- 
tion mm regard to the local inetitutions of the 
States and Territories. 

Second—Tbat by the uniform application of 
thie Democratic principle to the organization of 
territories, and the admission of new States, 
with or without slavery, as the peeple elect, the 
equal rights of all the States will be preserved, 
the original compacta of the Constitution be 
maintained inviolate, and the harmony and per- 
petuity of the Union be preserved. 

Third—That it ie the right of the people of a 
State or Territory to exercise their sovereign 
power through chosen representatives, and 
through them enact a constitution; or they may 
delegate to such representatives limited power 
to prepare a form of government, reserving the 
right of ratification; and either mode is consis- 
tent with the doctrine of Popular Sovereiguty, 
and the established practice of States 

Fourth—That the Lecompton Convention was 
reguiarly constituted, and the Constitution le- 
gally formed and Kansas should be promptly 
admitted under it. 

Fifth—That the people of Kansas under this 
Constitution, may at all times alter, reform and 
abolish their form of government, in such a 
manner as they mayece proper. The provision 
in the Constitution relative to the particular 
mode of alteration after 1564, does not forbid 
any other mode which, by regular process, the 
people may choose to adopt before or after that 
time. 

Sixth—The time has arrived when the agita- 
tion in Kansas should be settled. The conflict 
should be local, not national. The Union will 
be placed in great danger and peril by further 
delay of the sdmiesion of Kansas as a State. 

Seventh—That if the Censtitation in Kansas 
is net acceptable in some of ite provisions to 
the majority. itis produced by the Free State 
men of the Territory, by their obstinate course, 
and they have no right to complain and should 
shut their mouths forever 

Eighth—That the Abvolitionists, in Kaneas 
and out of it, have a greater desire to over- 
throw the Democratic party than to ameliorate 
the condition of the slave, and they would grasp 
at power and place at the coat of the broken 
and shattered bonds of the Union. 

Ninth—That we understandingly approve of 
the measures of President Buchanan's Kansas 
policy, are ready and willing to sustain him in 
this and all other measures of his sdministra- 
tion thue far disc'osed, and have confidence that 
he will net abandon an article in the Democratic 
creed. 

Tenth—Endorses the course of Senator Big- 
ler in support of the President's Kansas policy. 

Eleventh—-Comphments Gov. Packer, and 
expresses a confidence that be will, by the advo- 
cacy of atrue Democratic policy, secure the 
prosperity of the people and the honor of the 
Commonwealth. 

Twelfth—Recommends the Legislature to 
adopt such weasures of reform and economy as 
will lessen the burthen of the people, and ea- 
pecially recommends a revision of the system 
of Banking. 

Mr. Stokes, of Westmoreland, submitted a 
series Of resolutions as a substitute for the 
report of the committee. The following is an 
abstract :— 

First—The fundamental basis of American 
liberty is the right of the people to make their 
own laws. 

Second—That this was the great subject of 
the contest at the last Presidential election, 
and an adherence te popular sovereignty gave 
the victory to the Democratic party. 

Third—That this victory was supposed to 
give security to the people of the Territories, 
and full right to estabheh such institutions as 
the majority desire, free from all interference. 

Fourth—That the full exercise of the indi- 
vidual right of suffrage is the true test of the 
validity of a constitutional government. 

Fifth—That Congress sheuld admit no State 
into the Union, unless the constitution is sub- 
mitted in all its parts; without such submis- 
sion, the honor of the Democratic party is 
violated. 

Sixth—The policy to force Kansas to secept 
the Lecompton Constitution would be Congres- 
sional usurpation, and the Democratic party of 
the State of Pennsylvania, in Convention a» 
sembled, declare that the members of Congress 
voting for the Lecompton Constitution are guilty 
of moral treason. 

Seventh—That the toleration of differences 
of opinion regarding party policy is consistent 
with the party organization. 

The eighth approves the President’s foreiga 
and financial policy. 

The ninth endorses Gov. Packer’s course, 
especially his inaugural vindication of the right 
of the people of Kansas to vote upon the Con- 
stitution. 

Considerable and earnest debate ensued, in 
the course of which Mr. Cassidy, of Philadel- 
phia, said that the Philadelphia delegates 
would stand by Mr. Buchanan and his policy ; 
and further stated, by authority, that William 
A. Porter would stand on any platform the Con- 
vention might adopt. 

The vote was then taken on Mr. Stokes’s 
resolutions which were negatived—yeas 21, 
nave 109. 

Mr. Calhoun offered a preamble and resolu- 
tion, as a substitute for the first resolution re- 
ported by the Committee, declaring it unwise 
and impolitic to change the fuadamental prin- 
ciple of the Democratic party, as enunciated 
by the National Conventions at Baltimore and 
Cincinnati. Not agreed to—yeas 18, nays 109. 

The resolutions of the Committee were then 
adopted—yeas 111, nays 1. 

he Anti-Lecompton members declined to 

vote, excepting Mr. Wiseman, of Washington, 
who said the vote was in accordance with the 
instructions of his constituents. 

Mr. Wm. A. Porter, of Philadelphia, was 
then nominated for Judge of the Supreme 
Court by a vote of Porter 115, Sharwood 13, 
Scattering 11. 

Westiey Frost, of Fayette, was nominated 
for Canal Commissioner. Nomination made 
unanimous. Adjourned sine die. 





THE GLUCOSE OF THE SORGHUM CHANGING 
TO CANE SuGaR.—Dr. Augustus A. Hayes, of 
Boston, Assayer to the State of Massachusetts, 
who has made occasional contributions to our 
columus, has come prominently before the pub- 
lie during the present year, because of his 
opinion that the sugar of the Chinese cane 
would in no case granulate and yield pure cane 
sugar. Subsequently, however, he bas made 
further exwmiuation of his samples of syrups, 
and to bis great surprise found that large masses 
of actual cane sugar crystals had formed in 
them. Tne samples of glucose which Dr. 
Hayes had in his possession, turned into crys- 
taline sugar by simply standing a certain length 
of time. Efforts have been heretofore made by 
chemists, but without success, to obtain crystal 
sugar glucose, heuce it was concluded that such 
& conversion of it was impossible. The chemi- 
cal change referred to, Dr. Hayes announces t 
be something eutirely new, and tbat it will 
largely enhance the value of the Sorgho — - 
Screntyjic American. 


Gas MEETING ar WHEELING —A meeting 
of the citizens of Wheeling was to be beld there 
on Saturday last, t» tate some actin relative 
to the excessive charge of the ga8 company. 


* Citizens are determined to have the Prive 


or go back to lamps and candles. 





BoaRp or HeaLtTn.—The number of deaths 





during the past week in this ci 217— 
Adults 103, sad children lla. 
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Frost anp Frowers—Tne Torca or Sct- 
ENCE—A VETERAN SINGER. 
Paris, February 11, 1858. 
Mr. Editor of the Post : 

Though the aspirations of the Parisians after 
the delights of ekating and sleighing seem to be 
doomed to disappointment, we are not without 
& modicum of frost quite sufficient, we may 
hope, to kill the insects that have so cruelly 
ravaged the vineyards for the last few years, 
and are therefore venturing to look forward to 
grapes for the coming summer. But while ap- 
preciating tue stern uses of the low temperature 
under which we are now existing, it is difficult 
to think without envy of the pleasant weather 
our neighbors are enjoying a few degrees south 
of us. A countrywoman of yours, sent off to 
winter in Europe as her sole chance of recovery 
from incipient consumption, and who has 
steadily improved in health from the time she 
set foot in France, thus describes ber surround- 
ings, in a letter just received. “We found 
Montpellier growing chilly, and so left it, about 
& week ago, not without regret, for it was the 
most picturesquely-old-looking place I ever be- 
held. Certainly nothing in it or about it can 
have undergone the slightest change since the 
flood. But here we now are, in this 
famous ‘City of Refuge’ for unfortunate cough- 
ers, Hyé@res; comfortably established in the 
Eastern Hotel, for the rest of the winter. It 
seems, though, absurd to talk of ‘winter’’ for 
we have a hot summer's sun pouring down on 
us, and everything about us is as green as 
though we were already in the month of June. 
In. front of our hotel—we should call it a 
*boardiog-hour’ in New York—ie a delightfal 
garden, full of orange-trees laden with fruit, 
myrtles and geraniums, the latter over ten feet 
high, roses, and quantities of other flowers, all 
covered with blossoms; to say nothing of enor- 
mous aloes, and palms that make us fancy we 
must be in Syria. Beyond our garden spreads 
the blue expanse of the Mediterranean, and re- 
minds us of our Jersey City home; for we look 
down between islands, just as in New York 
Bay, only that Staten Island and Long Island 
have changed places. I believe there is not an 
American bere except ourselves; and very few 
English. Everything sounds, and looks, and is, 
as foreign as possible, and very amysing. We 
have fires, though we hardly need thei; and in 
a week or two shall certainly not need them. 
As it is, I walk out every day, the air being like 
that of a warm Spring in New York, with a very 
strong sun. I scarcely cough at ali during the 
day ; and hopewny nighte will mend before long. 
Meantime, the scevery, the odd picturesque 
dresses and ways of the natives, and the new- 
ness of everything about us to our untravelled 
eyes, are a source of unfailing amusement.” 

The well-known “ Perpetual Secretary” of 
the French Academy, M. Flourens, has just 
pronounced an interesting discourse on the life 
and labors of the late ewinent physiologist, so 
fatal to cate, dogs, birds, and rabbits, Magendie. 
This distinguished man, so unswerving in his 
devotion to the cause of scientific research, was 
famous for bis Spartan severity of morals and 
manners, his caustic wit, his abrupt and uncom- 
promising plainness of speech, and his horror of 
routine. He seems to have set out in life with 
the principle of doubting everyting believed by 
others; accepting nothing at second-hand, and 
verifying, by actual experiment, every point 
previous to ite admission into his mind. He 
was rude, direct, and frank in speech, to a point 
that rendered him the terror of all about him; 
never paying the s'ightest deference to title, 
place, office, or pretension of any kind; yet he 
was generous, self-denying, and gentle to the 
poor, to his dependents, to every form of suffer- 
ing or misiortune. He not only refueed to 
yield a jot of his savage uprightness io cases 
where a little compliance or a well-timed com- 
pliment would have materially aided his ad- 
vancement; he seemed to become even sterner 
and more unbending in all such cases, and his 
furtune was naturally kept back by this mode 
of behavior. But he despised and hated shams 
of every kind ; and trampled ou thetn pitilessly 





whenever they came itt his way. 

Much of this was evidently the result of the 
man’s own nature; and could not have been 
toned down by any sort of educational dieci- 
pline. But the circumstances of his life, so far 
from tempering this native rudeness of the outer 
man, fostered it, and rendered it still more un- 
compromising than it would probably have 
been had his childhood been otherwise sur- 
rounded. 

His father, a man of considerable talent, and 
deeply imbued with ths Republican ideas of bia 
day, was a native of the Béarn, but resided for 
many years in Bordeaux, where he was eetab- 
lished as a physician in « good practice, and in 
which city his son, Francois, was born, on the 
15th of October, 1783. The child soon lost bis 
mother, and seems to have been left to grow up 
as he could, his father being an ardent admirer 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and determined to 
let his only descendant grow up in the “ state 
atly set forth by that 

In 1792, his father 
threw up bis practice at Bordeaux, and re- 
moved to Paris, where he gave bimeelf up to 
the political agitations of the time; and as he 
was without fortune, iis means declined, and 
hie house was the scene of penury nearly allied 
to destitution. The child, abandoned to him- 
self, wandered about the etreets, in very un- 
comfortable guise; for he missed the sunny 
climate of the south, cared nothing for the 
strife going on sround him, and found the ne- 
giect in which he lived, and which extended 
even to his material neceesities, anything than 


of nature” so eloque 
specious philosephizer. 


satisfactory. 

The father was rather proud of his self-in- 
curred poverty, and endeavored to persuade his 
son to make his own shoes, by way of enjoying 
a still higher degree of * independence.” But 
this proposition put the finishing teuch to the 
boy's diegust at the species of independence 
dreamed of by the visionaries around him. 
He strongly demanded a peir of shoes ready- 
made, and still more strongly. demanded of 
his father to let him be allowed some neces- 
sary sids tu the education he was burning to 
obtain. 
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theory! And above all things, let me go where 
I ean learn something!” cried the youth, bold- 
ly, and throwing off at once the lazy passivity 
of his former deportment. 

The father, scandalieed at the contempt dis- 
played by his son for al! the philosophy he held 
so highly, sent him to a primary echoo!; and 
limited as were the teachings bestowed in that 
class of institution at the period in question, 
the vigorous intellect and robust will of young 
Magendie contrived to turn them to such profit 
that he was soon cited as a wonder. At the 
age of fourteen, he gained the great prize for 
the best theme on “The Knowledge of the 
Rights of Man and of the Constitution,” much 
to the satisfaction of his father. Not long after 
this, the following paragraph appeared in the 
“ Journal of Freemen:” “ We may still hope 
much from the most tender age, when the cor- 
rupting poisons of the Reaction have not 
withered it in its blossom, seeing that the son 
of the citizen Magendie, municipal officer, elec- 
tor, member of the Commune, &c., having met 
in the street a child who was crying, and who 
dared not present himeelf before his father, 
consoled him, encouraged him, and led him 
back to his family.” A “prize of virtue” was 
pompously awarded to the boy who had thus 
taken pity on one younger and less enlightened 
than himeelf. 

Ficding that his son was turning outa sort of 
prodigy, the father insisted on his becoming a 
physician, and sent him to the Medical School 
of this city. Here he became disgusted with 
almost everything set forth by his teachers, 
called in question all the received theories, and 
after ecaodalizing his professors, quitted their 
classes, sbut himeelf up in a lodging of his own, 
and threw himeelf into a course of experiment 
which led him to give up as untenable all the 
theories of the day. He determined not to be- 
come & physician, but to devote bimeelf to the 
elucidation of the abstruee problems of physio- 
logy and vitality. 

To give even a sketch of the questions thus 
treated by this profound and original inquirer 
would lead me too far. Suffice it to enay that 
his physiological discoveries, hocted atin the 
beginning, came to be recognized as the basis 
of our knowledge of the human frame, and that 
the lustre they shed upon his name gradually 
led to his appointment to poste which secured 
for him the position and the pecuniary means 
he could never have won by any direct efforts 
to secure them. 

Handsome, learned, upright, satiric, and 
famed for his scientific discoveries, he was 
greatly courted, but maintained his old reserve 
and independence. Wealthy patients were con- 
stantly beseeching him to undertake them, 
but he invariably told them the wisest plan was 
to do nothing, and let Nature take her own 
way. A child of an intimate friend being dread- 
fully ill, he visited it several times a day, but 
pertinaceously refused to administer any medi- 
cine. “That he is very ill, you know as well 
as I do,” he said to the parents when they be- 
sought him to prescribe for their child, ‘ and 
as to the nature of his malady, I know no more 
about it than youdo. Nature is working; do 
not interfere where the wisest of us are as ig- 
norant as children, if we did but avow the 
truth.” Magendie watched the child with the 
deepest interest and anxiety, but did nothing. 
After several terrible days of this “letting 
alone,” he found the crisis past, and the little 
fellow recovering. ‘ Ah, you little rascal, you 
have given me a world of trouble!” cried the 
physiologiet, pinching the child’s ear, ‘‘ but you 
are safe at last, to our very great joy!” 

It was only in favor of the poor who throng- 
ed to hiv: for advice that he would ever admin- 
ister -ay medicines; and it was usually sugar 
and water, or somethisg that could do no harm 
that ue gave them, usually accompynying the 
dose with a piece of money, visiting his poor 
patients at their houses, and impoveriehing him- 
self to relieve their necessities. 
the only branch of the healing art in which he 
considered the state of science as sufficiently 
advanced to warrant our attempting to “ aid 
nature.” He was adored in the surgical warda 
of the hospitals, and even when he ceared to 
operate, kept up his old syetem of visiting the 
destitute patients. 

At a somewhat advanced age he married; 
and such was the influence of this new tie, and 
of the companionship of one who perfectly un- 
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derstood and appreciated him, that his manners 
became much gentler; he mingled in social in- 
tercourse, and used to laugh at his former fits 
of ill humor and his savage isolation. His one 
sole ambition had been to become a member of 
the Institute; this honor followed naturally on 
He 
died at an advanced age, eerenely, and in a 
frame of mind much nearer that of peace and 
good will to his fellows than the mood in 
which he had passed the earlier part of his 
life. 

A very different character was that of the 
renowned singer, Lablache, whose death, at an 
advanced age, noticed in my last, at his villa at 
Pausilippo, near Naples, is a loss which will 
long be felt among the lovers of music, while 
the uprightness, kindness, humor and other 


the heels of bis magnificent discoveries. 


excellent qualities he added to his artistic talent 
and his glorious voice, cause the death of the 
man to be as much regretted as that of the 
He was born in Napies in 1794, of 
French parents, who had taken up their abode 
in that city. 

His talent for music 


virtuoso. 


soon gained him a 
name, even in his childhood; and Napoleon, 
having become interested in his talent, ordered 
him to be admitted inte the Conservatory La- 
pieté dé Lurchini, of his native town in his 
twelfth year. Ainong the many anecdotes told 
of his youth, the following is worth mentioning, 
as it appears to be perfectly authentic, and 
affords a striking proof of the exceptional apti- 
tude Dame Nature had thought fit to bestow on 
him. 

A concert was about to be given by the 
Conservatory, and one of Lablache's comrades, 
no older than himself, was to perform on the 
double baes, an instrument which, as every ove 
knows, though indispensable to an erclestra, 
of which it takes the lowest notes, is so difficult, 
and, like the guitar, so “ ungrateful,” that very 
few artists ever devote themselves to its mas- 
tery, and consequently, if the regular double- 

bass of an orchestra happens to be missing, it 





“T would rather be shod even at the loss of | is more difficult to supply his place than that of 


the illusory independence you sre all harping 
upon, than gu barefoot in the pride of a hollow 


any other member of the band. Three days 
before the day appointed for the concert, the 
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little double-baas fell ill; but the tickets being 
sold, and everything ready for the concert, it 
was impossible to put it off. 

Lablache, in this conjuncture, went to the 
Director, and boldly offered his services in place 
of his friend. 

“ But what do you know of the double bass?” 
asked the Director. 

“ Nothing at all,” replied Lablache: “I don’t 
like the instrument, and I have never troubled 
myself about it. Bunt knowing how much you 
are embarrassed by Beppo Carini’s illness, I »m 
ready to take his place.” 

The Director could not help laughing at the 
child's audacity. 

“Let me try, at any rate,” exclaimed La- 
blache, not at all cast down by the Director's 
want of confidence in his offers. 

The Director having given his consent, Louis 
La>lache set to work on the double bass, and 
with such success that he was quite ready to 
supply hie friend's place three days afterwards. 

As the story of the boy’s undertaking had be- 
come known in Naples, the first stroke of his 
bow across the broad expanee of his instrument 
—much bigger than himeelf—was saluted with 
unanimous bravos by the audience ; and eo great 
was the astonishment created by this tour de 

foree, (for he went through his part most admi- 
rably,) that the Director sent for him after the 
concert, and advised him to devote himeelf 
benceforward to the double-bass. ‘“ Your su 
cesa will be a triumph!” cried the Director in 
hie enthusiasm, “you will be warivalled on this 
dificult instrument, so seldom blessed with an 
interpreter worthy of its latent capabilities ; you 
will win beth fortune and immortality in this 
career!” 

“No,” replied Lablache, ‘I have notalent for 
anything but the stage. I must be a singer.” 

But the Director was so bent on making him 
a contra-lasso, that he paid no heed to the boy's 
refusal. He was taken from thesinging clase 
and put under the care of the music-master, 
who forced him to ge on with the double-bass. 

Finding it impossible to escape from this ty- 
ranny, and from an instrument for whose culti- 
vation he felt no sort of vocation, the pupil 
watched his opportunity, and one evening, when 
the gates were open, and the concierge was look- 
ing another way, he slipped out into the street 
and ran away. 

He now began singing in the little low thea- 
tres in the outskirts of Naples, whose proprie- 
tors were too gladof the chance of getting so 
fine a voice into their service to refuse the run- 
away the few liria day which sufficed to find 
him in grapes and macaroni. As for Lablache, 
he was too glad to be quit of the double-bass to 
care for ansthing beyond the joy of his deliver- 
ance. But the Conservatory had no mind to 
lose a pupil of eo much promise for the double- 
bass, and the runaway was ferreted out and 
brought back in triumph to the music-master. ° 

Five times did Louis Lablache thus escape 
the persecutions of his zealous tormentors, and 
five times did the latter hunt him out and bring 
him back, and at length, fearing the effect of his 
example on the other pupils, the heads of the 
institution appealed for aid to the government, 
and a royal ordinance was issued forbidding the 
managers of theatres or concerts to take into 
pay avy pupil of the Conservatory, under pain of 
a fine of two thousand ducats, and the cloeing of 
their establishment for fifteen days. But per- 
ceiving that all attempts to induce Lablache to 
exchange singing fur the double-bass were 
wholly useless, the Director now allowed him 
to go back to his former studies, and outhe ter- 
«ination of these, in 1812, Lablache, in his 
eighteenth year, made his entrance on the stage 
of San Carlino, in Naples, in a buffo part, with 
brilliant snecess. Not long afterwards he mar- 
ried the daughter of the celebrated actor, P:- 

His subsequent engagements at Messina 
and Palerroo added to his fame, and on his re- 
turn to Naples he was engaged as first-bags 
singer in the theatre of La Scala, the first in 
Italy. From this period, 1317, his fawe spread 
over Europe; the first composers wrote operas 
expressly for him, and his success has been cou- 
All the sovereigns of Eu- 


notti. 


stant and enduriog. 
rope bave delighted to do him honor, and he has 
left behind him, besides an ample fortune, a col- 
lection of jewels presented by royal and impe- 
rial admirers, such as few artists can show. 
The snufl-boxes slone, enriched with portraits 
and diamonds, given him by crowned admirers, 
fill several drawers, where they repose daintily 
ina deep bed of cotton wool. 

The Emperor Nicholas having heard that La- 
blache, who waa very fond of comfort, greatly 
dreaded the journey to St. Petersburg, whither 
he was about to proceed for the first time to 
tulfil an eogagewent at the theatre, when the 
renowned singer had crossed the frontier, and 
stopped at a wretched-looking inn to dine, he 
was amazed to find a diving-room splendidly 
turnished, and a dinner-table superbly set out, 
while a roaring fire of perfumed wood flooded 
the room with warmth and delicious odor. The 
most exquisite repast was served to the travel- 
ler, and be left the dilapidated hovel in a state 
of utter amazement at seeing his fears ro agree- 
ably disappointed. The innkeeper, moreover, 
had declined presenting his bill, though he had 
accepted the gratuity forced on him for his ser- 
vants by the wondering artist. 

At the next relay, the same fairy-like sur- 
prise awaited the traveller; and so on, until he 
reached St. Petersburg. 

When Lablache made his appearance on the 
stage, he perceived the Emperor, who came to 
him in the green-room, and demanded of him 
with a smile, 

“Well, Monsieur, what do you think of our 
country ?” 

‘* Magnificent, sire!’ exclaimed the artist, who 
had not failed to guess to whom belonged the 
potent wand that had extended its magical be- 
neficence over the journey he had so much 
dreaded. When he left St. Petersburg, the 
same magnificent hospitality was shown him at 
every relay along the road to the frontier. 

The Emperor Nicholas gave him a portrait 
of bimself, enriched with diamonds, so disposed 
that it could be worn in the same way as the 
decoration of an order. The Emperor Alexan- 
der recently bestowed on him a title of nobility. 

Slender and elegan* in his youth, Lablache had 
become enormously corpulent, so that the great- 
est precautions were necessary whenever he had 
to goup stairs, climb ladders to fair ladies’ bow- 
ers, or put himself into any other of the aerial 
“ situations” called for in the performance of 
his parte in operas. His appearance of late 


years was almost like that of some kingly oak ; 
his large, intellectual head, with ite coronal of 
thick silvery hair, looking like the top of a 
“monarch of the forest” with snow on its 
branches. He was handsome to the last; and 
with an expression of humor, good temper and 
intelligence, that made hig face aa charming to 
behold aa his voice to hear. 

Now that he 1s gone, and Mario, in the course 
of things going—though the late rejavenation of 
his voice is most wonderful—one looks round 
in diamay, and wonders who, among “ the sons 
of song” will be able to fill their places ! 

QUANTUM. 





THE UTAH BXPEDITION. 


Information has been received from Camp 
Scott to the Ist of January. The snow in the 
mountains was from one to #ix feet deep. The 
troops were in good health and spirits, and, as 
soon as the weather would permit, were to 
prosecnte their march on Salt Lake City, with- 
out waiting for reinforcements. Colonel John- 
son had obtained full information respecting the 
movements and designs of the Mormons, and 
anticipated that they would diepute his pro- 
gress by arms. The messenger who brought 
this intelligence to St. Louis, has furnished one 
of the papers of that city with the folluwing in- 
formation :— 

From Fort Bridger to Bear river the dis- 
tance is about fifty miles, the road generally 
running through an open country, where little or 
no opposition van be made by an euemy. There 
are some very steep hilla to descend and as- 
cend, particularly the Shaking Aspen Hill. the 
dividing ridge between the waters of the Gulf 
of California and the Great Salt Lake Basin, 
which has a greater elevation than the South 
Pass. At Bear river the difficulties of the 
march will commerce. This river st that sea- 
son of the year will be swollen from bank to 
back, and can only be crossed by boata or by 
being bridged. As the current is very rapid, 
and timber scarce, it will be difficuit te throw 
a bridge across, and boats will have to be built, 
as thoae now there will no doubt be destroyed 
by the Mormons. The Mormons, if so disposed, 
canbot Oppose the passage, as the opporite 
bank cau be swept by our field batteries from 
this eide. The river where the road crosses it, 
is about 75 vards wide. Beyond the river the 
road continues to run through an open but 
broken eountry for about ten niles further, 
when it strikes the head of Echo canon. From 
this point to Salt Lake City, a distance of some 
50 miles, the road runs through a continuous 
series of canons and over two mountains, and 
along this part of the road will come the tug of 
war. 

Each canon is 20 miles in length, and de- 
scends gradually until it opens on Weber river. 
This canon—and the same can be said of all the 
others through which the road runs—is nothing 
more than # deep ravine, with sloping sides, 
covered with vase to their summits. The 
great difficulty will bs to get the wagons over 
the road; for no doubt it will be cut up and 
filled with rocks, as to be almost impassable. 
The ravines sre narrow, and can easily be ob 
structed, which obstructions will have to be re- 
moved, as there is no other place for the road 
torun. After getting through Echo canon, the 
next obstacle is Weber river, a stream some- 
what smaller than Bear river, but presenting 
the same difficulties in crossing. From the 
Weber to the summit of the Big Mountain—a 
distance of 15 or 20 miles—the road runs 
through four canons, from three to five miles in 
length, and susceptible of the sawe obstructions 
as in Echo canon. 

From the top of the Big Mountain is ob- 
tained the first peep of the Holy Land. it is 
the Holy Mount of the Mormons. 

From the summit of the Big Mountain the 
road pitches down into one of the most difficult 
ravines on the route. The hill is eo steep that 
all the wheels of a wagon must be locked to de- 
scend in anything like safety. Twelve miles 
further is the Little Mountain, and it is eight 
more to the city. After descending the Little 
Mountain you strike into Emigration canon, 
which comes out in Salt Lake valley, just in 
the rear of Salt Lake City. As you debouch 
from the mouth of the exnon, you find yourself 
ona table land running along the bise of the 
mountains, and about four miles in width. 
Crossing this table land, which is about 200 
feet above the level of the valley, you find the 
city stretched out at your feet. Its position is 
very badly chosen in a military point of view, 
for it is completely commanded by the table 
iand in the rear, but well selected in otver re- 
spects; for it is so situated that one of the 
mountain streams throws its waters through 
every street, which eoables the inhabitants to 
irrigate their gardene—the only process by 
which the land of that region can be culti- 
vated. The streets are broad, and at right 
angles with each other; each buildivg let con- 
tains one and a quarter acres, which allows 
large gardens, from which is obtained an abua- 
dant supply of vegetables for the entire city. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF CINCINNATI ON STREET 
CHILDREN —-The Arcbbishup of Cincinnati, 
following the example of Archbishop Hughes, 
has issued a pronunciamento, in which he takes 
decided grouad »gainst allowing the cbildren of 
Catholic parents to receive charity at tbe bands 
of Protestunts. The reason alleged for taking 
this extravrviaary position is ‘the avidity with 
whch Catholic children are senght to be per- 
verted. The facilities for this perversion,” the 
Archbishop eays, “are ianumerable, and the 
consequent loss to the Courch, without gain 
to any form of Christianity, is incalculable.” 
He adds: 

“We frequently see statements in our »ews- 
papers of children being picked up in the streets 
of eastern cities and carried to homes in the 
west, where they will be brought up ia erro-. 
In the rural districts many of the poor laborers 
on the public works die leaving destitute or- 
phans, who fall an easy prey to the township 
trustees—and with their principles we shail 
not condemn them—who provide for the bodies 
of these orphans at the expense of their souls.” 





THE AMERICANS IN PARIS.—The scarcity of 
Americans pres@ut at Lady Cowley’s ball— 
which attracted, of course, various iil-natured 
remarks from the French journaliste—was en- 
tirely owing to the order, emanating at the 
eleventh hour, for all gentlemen to appear in 
full court dress, knee breeches, and court collar. 
The Americans have always resisted this in- 
junction, and in this case preferred sbstaining 
altogether from making their appearance. Ove 
Yankee wit answered tae sum«ons by declaring 
that, ‘‘ Never having possessed but one of those 
unmentionadle garments, which his wife had 
seized upon the very day of his marriage, and 
had worn ever since, he had not dared to ask 
her for the loan upon this occasion.”’ 





HENPECKING OPERATION.—A pubiic ball- 
room at Preston, England, was invaded on 
Christmas eve by an indignant wife, whe, on 
secing her husband dancing a waltz, sprang icto 
the recom, collared him in the midst of his en- 
joyment, and, to the amazement of his partner 
aud the other dancers, walked him to the door, 
exclaiming, ‘“ You thought you'd have a dance, 
did you?’ Having dregged him to the door, 
the lady renewed her upbraidings. He could 
say nothing, He received orders from the lady 
to‘ get his thiegs on,” and make ready for de- 
parture, which he unwillingly did. and under 
the charge of bis really “ better half,”’—for such 
she wa:—he had to make homeward. 





A PROJECT is afoot to consolidate the Dau- 
phin and Suequebanna, and the Auburn and 
Allentown Railroad companies. The first named 
work ia complete, and the other in progress. 
Of course the object is to make a through route 
to New York city, coanecting with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and its western exteasione. 





= = 
NEWS ITEMS. 


AN infant child of Mrs. Hanson, of Palmyra, 
Me., was smothered a few days since, while 
its mother was riding a distance of only two 
miles. Anxious to keep the child from taking 
ym gga wrapped it up so close as to cause ite 


THE steam frigate Niagara is all ready for sea 
at New York. She goes out for the purpose of 
assisting in laying the Atlantic telegraph cable, 
which is to be 2,300 miles long. 

IN the town of North Hampton, N. H., re- 
sides a maiden lady, eighty-seven years of age, 
who has never enjoyed good health, who has 
never in her lifetime been outside of the limits 
of that town, which, by the way, is only four 
miles square. 

Tue New York Legislature has a bill before 
it prohibiting the deposit of bonds and mort- 

# as security for bank-note circulation, thus 
making stocks alone a legal basis. The bonds 
and mo on a forced sale, realize, it is 
said, only about fifty per cent. of their nominal 
value, consequently, Siminishing the security to 
that degree. 

NOTHING in the testimony taken in St. Louis, 
relative to the Pacific hotel disaster, confirms 
the report of murder and arson, which has 
startled the country. The Leader says that 
Mr. Farmer, of Chicago, a partner of . 
who was reported to have had $4,000, for 
which it was thought he was murdered, has 
arrived in St. Louis, and says that if Doane 
~ any such zum of money he was not aware 
of it. 

“Love IN A CoTTaGe.”—The Janesville 
(Wis.) Standard says that a young lady, a 
daughter of a Boston bank director, while on a 
visit to the house of a friend near that town, 
was “‘ wooed and won” by a rough specimen 
from the Emerald Isle, who was a ‘ hired man’’ 
at the house where the young lady stayed. 
They eloped and were married, and are bow 
enjoying ‘love in a cottage.” The “cruel pa- 
rent’s” reception of the intelligence, has not 
been made known. 

THE failure of the army bill in the Senate 
has determined the Executive Government to 
employ the troops in Kansas for the purpose of 
reheving Col. Johnaton’s command in Utah. 
Captain Van Vliet wiil be despatched to Kan- 
sas,in & few days, to organize the troops for 
this expedition. 

THe WEATHER FOR FEBRUARY.—The mean 
temperature of February, in Philadelpbia, as 
calculated by the markings of the thermometer 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 294 degrees; 
34 degrees below the average of the preceding 
32 years. There were only four days in which 
there was no frost. The highest of the ther- 
mometer was 52 degrees, on the last day of the 
month; the lowest, 10 degrees, on the 17th. 
The average amouut of rain and melted sgow 
was 2.28 iaches. 

SENATOR HAMMOND, of South Carolina, has, 
it is said, one of the largest landed estates of 
the South, his *‘ farm’ comprises over 11,000 
acres. 

A LONDON paper states that within the last 
few days all the steamboats coming to their 
shores from French ports have brought large 
numbers of French refugees, who, having been 
implicated more or less in revolutionary at- 
tempts in 1848 or 1851, are afraid to remain in 
their own country, with the prospect of the 
immediate passing of the tyrannous ‘ Law of 
Suspects,’ under which myriads of Frenchmen 
will be at the mercy of any policeman. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND.—A letter from the 
governor and deputy governor of the Bank of 
England to the Treasury, describes the use 
made by the bank of the statuary permission 

ranted to uver-issue its notes in November last. 

wo mnillions was the amount of the over-iseue, 
but not more than £928,000 of that sum was at 
any time in the hands of the public; the re- 
mainder was in the banking department. The 
whole two willions were returned to the issue 
department on the 24th of December. 

TWo VERY polite robbers recently entered 
the house of a Mr. Trowbridge, near Birming- 
ham, Michigan, and going to Mr. T.’s bed, told 
bim not to etir, and allowed him in the dark to 
feel the edge of their knives. They asked if 
Mrs. T. was in bed, and getting a reply in the 
affirmative, apologized fur their uvseasonable 
visit, but assured her of safety. Two remained 
in the bedroom, while the rest of the gang ran- 
racked the house, acd carried away everything 
of velue, consisting of silver, jewelry, clothicg, 
a set of furs, &c., first having mace a hearty 
meal in the pantry. 

TuE Chicago Times states that Mr. H. G. 
Ottignon, proprietor of the gymnasium of that 
city, performed the difficult feat of pulling out 
pulley weights, weighing twenty-eight pounds 
each, ten thousand times iu success)on, without 
rest or intermission, in the unequalled time of 
two hours and nine minutes. 

Tne KInc or THE Cypress TREES.—Mr. 
Clark, the overseer on Mr. Plant’s place, in the 
parish of Coucordia, attempted to measure the 
girth of a cypress tree on that plantation with 
a tape line sixty feet in length, and could noi 
quite come it.’ 

‘TOBACCO IN CALIFORNIA.—There were four- 
teen and a half acres planted with tobacco, in 
Caii‘ornia, last year, in four different counties, 
and the crop ia one county amounted to 1,000 
pounds. The tobacco raised in Los Angeles 
county was good, and no doubt the State might 
supply the home demand with good tobacco 
Tae tebaceco produced, on good soil, from 2,000 
to 3 000 pounds per acre, and has eold at from 
25 to 35 cents per pound. 

THe LABOR QUESTION IN JAMAICA. —By the 
latest dates from Kingstoo, Jamaica, February 
20, we learn that the labor supply question en- 
gaged the attention of all parties. Whilst the 
importation of African slaves, according to the 
French plan, was denounced, it was acknow- 
ledged that the plan of Coolie emigration from 
India did not promise any ¢ecided relief, and 
the hopes of the arrival of convict Sepoys were 
fast diminishing. 

Rocuester, March 3.—The Democratic can- 
didate for Mayor waa elected yesterday, with 
six majority of opposition Aldermen. 

OswtGo, Maren 3—At the Municipal Elee- 
tion yesterday, the Democratic candidate for 
Mayor was elected. The Board of Aldermen 
is tied, an equal number of both parties having 
been elected. 

CuicaGo, March 3.—The municipal election 
yesterday passed off quietly, and the vote was 
the largest ever polled. The Republican Mayor, 
&e., were elected by a majority of 1,351. To 
the Board of Aidermen there are chosen seven 
Republicans and three Democrats. 

PROMINENT Lecompton Democrats calculate 
that the Kanaas and Minnesota bills combined, 
will pass the Senate by six or eight, and the 
House by about fifteen majority. Prominent 
Auti-Lecomptou ones calculate that it will be 
defeated by a decided majority. Who knows? 

From Kansas.—Gen. Whitfield, in a letter 
received at Washington, says that Gen. Lane’s 
party has served upon him a notice to quit, 
threatening, unless he do 80, to assassinate him. 
He has sent his family out of Kansas, but re- 
solved to remain himself. He also says that 
house-burning and murders are frequent. In 
the county opposite St. Joseph, Missouri, a 
family were driven out, and several persons 
were killed. Another family were also driven 
out in the county above. 

THE Boston Traveller says that since Jan. 
lst, the importations of foreign goods at that 
port have fallen off more than fifty per ceut. 
The imports last year averaged more than one 
wiilion dollars each week; thas far this year 
they have been only $458,000 per week. A re- 
cent account made the difference much greater, 
but probably this is correct. 

Quire LikeLy.—Dr. Lydia Sayer Hasa- 
brouck, who edits the Sibyl, at Middletown, 
Conn., deelares that presently she may find 
eviting a paper, housekeeping, baby tending, 
cooking and washing, a little more than she can 


attend to. . 
A HOG weighing 800 , and over 10 feet 





pounds 
in length, was recently slaughtered in Ports- 
mouth, Va. 
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THE Revver ov THe SarwTs.—The St. Louis 
stein sti tgranent titeneeiediaee 

a8 ry. w 7 
the Indian tribes on either slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, that there is a y practicable 
and easy route north from Salt Lake to the 
British possessions. Father Desuret has tra- 
velled the route several times in light wagons, 
and gives it as his conviction that, if the Mor- 
mons leave their present location, will pro- 
ceed northward to New C British 
America, and settle at the base of the P. 
mountains, near the forty-ninth parallel. The 
route is described in detail, and the and 
cilmate stated to be eminen rior, in every 

to that of Utah. Leader calls the 
special attention of the War De $ and 
public, to ite article on tbe su 

Tue Due de Brabant is having a splendid ser- 
vice oe pe manufactured in England ; nothing 
to be of silver but the dinner pilates. Tre- 
mainder is gold. The value of the set is stated 
at upwards of £40,000. 

eee — SwaLLOowIne A Ptrn.—A eee 
air our years of age, residing on East 
Fulton street, died pothole from acci 
swallowing a pio, while playing with it —As- 
burn American, Feb. 23. 

AU porte ~ writes toa New York 

per “ Bis ohnson, of ‘ 

as eeven wives, red of whom are Gront ead 
hie own nieces." This is mixing up matters 
pretty freely, even for a Mormon bishop. 

Is THE KING oF Prussia Comine Here *— 
It is reported that the royal family of Prussia 
are about to ineresse their investment in Erie 
bonds, of which they already bold near a mil- 
lion. What does this mean? Do they foresee 
a coming equal! in Europe, and do they want 
to prepare a comfortable home in the United 
States? 

THE Republican State Convention of In- 
diana, assembled at Iodianapolis on the 4th, 
pominated candidates for the Supreme Court, 
&c., and adopted strong anti-Lecompton and 
Republican resolutions. ; 

HE Medica! Gazette of Lisbon asserts that 
all the persons of that city who reside in houses 
lighted by gas have escaped the yellow fever. 

ANTIDOTE To StRyciuNtA.—The success of 
camphor as an antidote to strychnis, in the two 
cases reported last year by Dr. Rochester, of 
Baffalo, prompted to its trial in a recent case, 
reported at length in the Virginia Medical 
Journal, by Dr. Claiborne, of Petersburg. The 
strychnia was taken with suicidal intent, in a 
dose of two grains, and the patient was not 
seen until tetanic and epileptic spasms of in- 
tense violence had supervened, which continued 
for hours, unti! 1 dram of camphor had been 
administered in doses of 10 to 6 grains every 
half hour, when they ceased, and the patient 
recovered. 

AN EDITOR writing from Frankfort, Ky., 
says, that the Legislature of that State is com- 
poved of fine looking, well dressed, and well 
behaved men; and that, among the whole num- 
ber, there are but five drunkards, and only 
some eight or ten fools—a smaller : umber thaa 
was ever counted in any previous General As- 
sembly. 

A NEWBURYPORT DopGE.—The city go- 
vernment of Newburyport have invented a new 
procees of circumventing the liquor law. They 
have «appointed some twenty town liquor 
agents, at a salary of five cents each per year, 
who buy and eell liquors on their own account 
ad libitum. As this agency is a sham, it is be- 
lieved that the courts will rule the agents to 
be selling in violation of law, and they are to 
be brougot up and the merite of the dodge 
tested. 

THE fall of Comonfort has reheved Spain from 
her awkward position, and settled the old dis- 
putes. Gen. Concha received this information 
by the last English packet, and the gratifying 
intelligence was sent to Madrid by the French 
mail boat. One of the first questions settled 
was this famous Spanish difficulty, and Zuloaga 
was assured, before he turned traitor to Co- 
monfort, that he might rely on assistance from 
Cuba, in case he should meet with much oppo- 
sition. Itis difficult for your readers to appre- 
ciate what immense advantages Spain derives 
from the peaceful settlement of a question that 
threatened tu involve her ia a war with Mexico 
and the American filibusters.—Cuban Corres- 
pondent 
THE salary of Henry Ward Beecher is to be 
raised to $7,000. 

RACHEL wrote down, a few days before her 
death, to please a distinguished gentleman who 
desired her autograph, theee words:—‘In a 
week from now I shall begin to be devoured by 
the worms and biographers!’ And so it hap- 
pened. 

KANSAS IN THE MARYLAND LEGISLATURE. 
—Inu the Legislature on the Ist, a series of re- 
solutions, sustaining the action of President Bu- 
chanan on the Kaneas question. were rejected 
by « vote of 44 nays tu l yea. The resojutions 
were voted against, by toe Democrats, on ac- 
count of ar amendment made by the American 
meinbers, terming Senator Douglas, Gov. Wise 
and Ex-Gov. Walker as “ Democrats.” The 
Democrats, in caucus, unsnimuusly endorsed 
the Lecompton Constitution, 

AT La Salle, linois,an Englishman from the 
Crimes, with a patch over his eye, is advertised 
as having run away with a young girl of seven- 
teen, named Emily Hooper, aud $700 in Iitinois 
currency. 

THE ARTESIAN WELL at Lafayette, Ind., at 
the depth of two hundred and sixteen feet, after 
penetrating a limestone strata, reached a sub- 
terranean stream, which, in an incredible short 
time, filled the well tthe top. The Courier 
says that ‘Arabs in the desert could not have 
been more delighted” than were the citizens of 
that city. This experiment ofan artesian well 
was mado at the expense of the county. 

First Discovery OF MAPLE SuGAR —In 
Dodaley’s Register for October, 1765, it is stated 
that ‘a method of making sugar and molasses 
from the sap of acertain tree called maple, 
common in the New England Colonies, has jast 
been discovered and put in practice in several 
portiens of New Eog!and, but especially at Ber- 
nardstown, about 20 miles from Athol.” 

AS was the case with Frederick the Great, 
Prince Frederick William has always nurtured, 
from his earliest youtb, the firm determination 
to marry an English wife, even before he knew 
or was aware of the exiszence of the beautifal 
Princess Royal. 

CRIME AND ITS PUNISHMENT.—An exchange 
says :—At High iil, Ga., Mr. Jackson, a mer- 
chant, was accused of an iadiscretion with a 
planter’s daughter. The injured father called 
upon the merchant for satisfaction. This was 
declined, when the enraged father caugat Jack- 
son in his own store by tae hair of his head, 
drew him across the counter, and with a huge 
knife severed bis head from bis body. The 
old man was arrested, tried and aeqmtted — 
The ground of his discharge was, that the mur- 
der was committed in self-defence! 

ONE item in the wardrobe of the Princess 
Royal of Eogiand, on her marriage, should at- 
tract the attection of American women. A 
part of her “ fit out” was twelve pairs of boots, 
*hich are described as useful and solid; some 
of them, intended for rough walking, are pro- 
vided with treble soles. ’ 

THe LaviaTHAN.—Capt. Harrison, who is 
to command the Leviathan, wnmtes toat he is 
in hopes to be in Portland with hie vessel in 
the letter part of June, and that he proposes to 
remain there with her seven weess.— Boston 
Journal. 

IMPORTATION OF AFRICAN FREE BLACKS. 
—NEW ORLEANS, March 3—A bili has passed 
the House of Representatives aathorizing a 
company already organized, to import twenty- 
five hundred tree blacks from the coast of 
Africa, to be indentu.ed for not jees than fifieea 

ears. 

" Distress in BurraLo, N. Y¥.—There are 
said to be 1,172 families in Baffalo, N. Y., de- 
ndent on the relief fund for their food and 
and 10,000 persons dependent on charity 

for 


support. 
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striking festures, a rewarkably healthy, raddy 
complexion, bright black eyes, strong, level 
black eyebrows, and an abundance of silvery 
white hair; a very noble and handsome old 
gentleman was he. I coukl euggest no faulty 
point in his physiegnomy, except perhaps the 
thinness of the lips, end a kind of bard grip or 
compression about the mouth. This wae a true 
though elight indication of hie character ; for in 
spite of his imposing exterior, he was well 
known, by many people, to their cost, as one 
of the wildest and most unscrupulous specula- 
tors of the time: as a man who bed ruined 
widows and orphans, men and women ind'scri- 
minately, in pursuit of the frantic schemes by 
which he had grasped at sudden riches; as a 
false, bard, soulless, selfish money-getter ; lying 
and defreadiog daily and anboundedly for the 
sake of guin. The finished portrait I had eeen 
in the etedio, and a splendid picture it was, in 
spite of the somewhat obvious sombre expres- 
sien which, ae I have remarked, the painter 
was woot to give to his portraits. But what 
was there here! Where the stern and steady 
features had stood, all theie forms and colors 
were gone. In the middie of the enbroken 
background, relieved against the maes of sha 
dow by the illumination of a single strong light, 
there stood out as “ No. 1, Hon. Blazk Blank,” 
—what!? 

A ‘shark ! 

A great, deviliah white shark! the most sa- 
vage monster of the sea! Turned half over, as 
in the act of griping his prey, his mouth partly 
open, his infernal quadruplicate battalions of 
cruel teeth showing white and greedy across 
the leathery lipe ; his mall, cold, thievish ere 
peering horribly out of the canvas. Yet this 
wicked painter, by some inscrutable exercise 
of his ekill, had so contrived the lineaments of 
‘the snout and visage of the ‘felon-fish, as to 
make them bear a half-devilish, half-lndicrous 
likeness to the cold, hard, sharp aspect of the 
Hon. Blank Blank ! 

With a very short analysis of this first picture, 
I say, the whole truth of the outrageous and 
iwconceivably insulting conspiracy of this hardy 
painter flashed upon me. Nor can the reader 
of this account have failed already to compre- 
hend it; for which reason any elaborate expla- 
nation would obviously be entirely superfluous. 
But for the sake of completing my narrative, 
and likewise that the community mey be enabled 
to judge of the savage sport which the artist 
had so unjustifiably contrived, I shall proceed 
to describe sume of the symbols which he had 
left upon hie canvas, in the stead of the por- 
traite for whose execution he had been paid. 
How he hed caused the metamorphosin it is im- 
possible to say. Whether he had substituted 
these sarcastic emblems while the pictures had 
remained in his sole charge just before the ex- 
‘hibition, or whether, while he bad pretended to 
be pureuing his vocation, aud in good faith to 
be portraying the likenesses of his patrone, he 
had managed to lay in these hidden delineations 
in permasent colore, and to cover them with 
delusive devices in pigments so unsubstantial 
and so artfully contrived as all to fade at one 
and the same time utterly out of the canvas, 
must probably always remeio-uneertain. I may, 
however remark, that I now perceived a very 
lear reason for the strange and searching 
words with which the painter had been accus- 
‘tomed to dieeoncert aud agitate and distress his 
sitters. He had been prying into the inner na- 
tures of the men and women; had formed his 
conceptions of their essential characteristics; 
and had devised these emblematic representa- 
tious in order that by the rude and violent pub- 
lic caricaturing whieh their dieplay in this exhi- 
bition would effect, he might gratify an unjusti- 
fiable fancy of his own; an enterprise I am 
bound to say, in the accomplishment of which 
he bad attained a moet complete, frightful, and 
altogether confounding success. It was doubt- 
less in order to the absolute and unmistakable 
fixation of these bitter jeete upon their objects 
—for the sake of rendering the symbolic cruci- 
fixioos altogether certain and inevitable —that 
the apparently superflaous completeness of the 
catalogues had been devised. 

But to proceed. I have stated that the 
painter had enjeyed a quite extensive patro- 
nage. Persons of every age, sex and condition 
had been the subjects of his ekill; and as he 
painted with uncommon rapidity, he had execu- 
ted a surprisingly large number of works. Not 
lees than a hundred and forty or fifty—the re- 
sult of the Jabor of a few movthe—were gether- 
ed into thie gallery. From among them—or 
rather from among the strange medley of sym- 
bolic figares, which, for the most part, were the 
only representatives of what they had been, 
I can of course only select a few for descrip- 
tien. Not far from the portrait of whose meta- 
morphosie I have already given an account, hung 
the picture of aman solid and respectable, in 
substance and reputation. The chief personal 
characteristic of him which I reoall to mind 
was his possession of a broad, fat and hairless 
neck; which showed over his collar, and be- 
tween his flaringly divergent ears, somewhat 
like the outer surfsce of a large piece of salt 
pork; being fat, pale and elammy in aspect; 
although it differed from that valuable article of 
food, in respect that it not only displayed, 
stretched from ear to ear, a wide semicircle of 
outline curved lke that which is given to the 
pork by the curve of the barrel, but also bulged 
out from the compression of his garments so 
as to resemble the torus of a column. This es- 
timable mun, being of a somewhat decidedly 
animal organization, was known to be partial 
to the pleasures of the table; and many sian- 
derous reports, doubtless unfounded, slid about, 
touching the various fierce temptations into 
which he bad been plunged by the weakness of 
the flesh, and to more than one of which it was 
intimated that he had yielded. 

There was nothing left of Ais portrait but the 
semblance of a large fat hog. 

A reverend doctor of Divinity had sat to the 
artist. This worthy man, being of an eager, 
hot aad vehement temper, had become some- 
what renowned for the acrid and violent tone, 
not only of his pulpit expositions of his theo- 
logical opinions, and for the bitter personalities 
of hie controversies, but for the intemperance 
and even indecency into which he had often el- 
lowed himself to be betrayed, in many publish- 
ed wriungs, and especially in the religious pa- 
pere. The visage of this reverend shepherd 
had disappeared; and instead of it there stared 
eut from the picture a great red, angry fire- 
brand; snapping, spitting and smoking with the 


sour, thick heavy smoke of green wood; and 
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withal portrayed in eo lifelike a manner that 


at the suggestion of the acrid and irritating fume. 


but it had gradually become well understood 
that whenever an intangible whisper of evil 


neglect, or even by the mere fact of emerging | 


met this man. He was a feeble creature, and | 
unhealthity blotched and mildewy in bue, as if | 
his venom had vitiated his blood, and was work- 
ing out through his skin, with a sly, down look, 
and a dead emile of that kind which has as 
much joy and laughter in it as the widening of 
a cheem in the earth. and no more. 

His pieture was faded. In its stead there 
stood the hairy effigy of a skunk. 

There had been a portrait of a poet. This 
man wrote verses full of aspirations and long- 
ings. In hie poems he eonstantly—indeed al- 
most monotonously—breathed forth a sort of 
cooing delight in the loveliness of nature; ia 
the innocence and purity of children and bebes ; 
abounded in references to paradisaic localities 
not elearly defined ; frequently bemeaned him- 
self, in somewhat vague and indistinct terms, 
becsuse his soul was not yet freed from sundry 
impediments enumerated ae peculiar to an em- 
bodied existence, to the relations of corporeal 
humanity with the msterial universe, and with 
the uneongenial million; and invested much de- 
scriptive industry in the statements of hie lan- 
guishings after some life unfettered with theee, 
or indeed with any, conditions. In reading the 
writings of this poet I had, from the beginning, 
always experienced a sensation analogous to 
the disappointment which an inexperienced per- 
son may be supposed te feel at a useless effort 
to chew a spoonful of trifle. Although the sen- 
timentalities and professions of feeling were all 
in the proper form, yet I had, rather as a mat- 
ter of indistinot impression than as a clear per- 
eeption of the case, failed to discover any sub- 
stantiality of truth or beauty in the thoughts. 
I had never traced this hollowness of the poet's 
compositions to any phenomenon or state of 
facte within himself; an inadvertence, however, 
which I am inclined to excuse by adducing the 
anim portance of the eubject—since I had known 
as a separate fact the solution of the problem— 
namely, that this poet was impure to the very 
last degree, in word and in life; even so vitally 
that the gross and debauched condition of his 
soul was expressed in his countenance by those 
strong sensual lines about the eye and mouth 
which are only seen in certain low animals, and 
in animalized men, assimilated to the same by 
the effects of the air and food of Circean styes. 

The painter, however, had gazed more at- 
tentively and ecomprehendingly than I into the 
inner life of this man. The similitude of the 
poet’s own countenance had vanished. A night 
of deep shadow brooded upon the canvas, 
within which might be discerned the rotting 
carcass of an unclean beast, lit by a dim and 
ghastly phosphorescence, the foul fame of its 
own decay. 

Where the portrait of a leading newspaper 
editor had hung, there was a furiously whirling 
cloud of dust close in the foreground, and the 
rolling axle of a chariot-wheel, visible through 
an interval in ite thick veil. Only a close 
scrutiny, however, would enable the beholder 
to discover a large fly, perched upon the hub. 

A young gentleman versed in all tae myste- 
ries of dress, had caused himeelf to be deline 
ated in all the sartorial glories of a magnificent 
costume. The wieked painter had so ordered 
his deceptive representations that the head and 
hands of this youth, which were, of course, the 
only visible portions of his person, had disap- 
peared; and furthermore, that the elaborate 
garments, instead of being filled out with the 
substance of bones and meat which had served 
to display them, and instead of yet exhibiting 
the wonderful skill in handling which the pain- 
ter, in an accommodating humor, had devoted 
to the imitation of their rich and glossy texture 
and gay colors, hung loose and dangling, an 
empty suit of clothes, as if dieplayed upon a tai- 
lor’s wooden scarecrow. The paiter had also, in 
somes fantastic freak, so adjusted his tricky 
work, that a glossy pair of black moustaches, 
very recognizable frota a certain jaunty upward 
perk at their extremities, straddled curiously 
across, above the chasm between the opposing 
perpendicular fronts of the empty collar. Pos- 
sibly thie odd exception was intended to convey 
an inuendo that this hairy ornament, like the 
young gentleman's clothes, was but a moveable 


fixture. 
The painter had been employed by the admi- 


rers of a distinguished popularerator to execute a 
portrait which was designed to be suspended in 
the City Hall, in a large room which had often 
resounded with his sonorous periods and elabo- 
rate rhetoric. This gentleman had been repre- 
sented in an oratorical attitude, under the in- 
fluence of a powerful access of professional 
rapture; with hand displayed aloft, foot ad- 
vanced, and features ali hindled with the ex- 
citement of bis trade. The form was still there ; 
but where the head had been, there was only a 
gas-meter, with that little dial plate which in 
those machines registers the amount expended, 
aud the price thereof, wide open. 

Near by there had appeared the portrait of a 
gentleman who was considered by his friends 
to be by far the profoundest and most compre- 
hensive philoeophic investigator of this—if not 
of any—age. He was usua'ly termed, in their 
printed notices or spoken mentions of him, “A 
Great Thinker,” or “This Emivent Thinker’ — 
ae if the thinkers were generically as distinct 
from other men, ae the tinkers. This great 
thinker had been appropriately represented, 


: : } i ietance and | when I would have been glad to continue it | 
same great man, in the same a de, r-| ful attention, and the skillful assistance an | 
~ . ey longer, Priessnitz came back, and declared us | Then there were riddles, gueseings of proverbs, | 


an enormous millstone which now lay where 


ness of a crow looking into a worm-bole. 
Two lovers, in the fullness of their affection, 


that I had heard reports of their high tempers ; 


lovers have not! Whatever the truth in this 
respeet may be, it must nevertheless have been 
a most regardlesely cruel and bitter spirit 
which impelled the recklees painter, whatever 


he may have fancied himself able to divine eon- 


cerning their future lives, to hold them up to 
derision se openly—if indeed it was net a spirit 
hopelessly soured which had caused him to in- 
tend a hateful satire upon ali haman love, in 
satirizing theirs. Where the two lovers had 
been, there were now portrayed two cats, fight 
ing venomously. 

A stately beauty and reigning belle, had been 
painted in a gorgeous costume. There now re- 
mained only the chilly pictare of a white 
gleaming iceberg, floating in the sea, silent and 
alone. 

In place of the alert and vivacious features of 
@ young lady celebrated for brilliant conver- 
sational powers, there was dieplayed a huge rat- 
tlebox. 

A gloomier presage, without the acrid sar- 
casm usually embodied in the painter's sym- 
bols, was conveyed by the ghost, as it might be 
ealled, which was all that was left of the por- 
trait of a fair and slender maiden in whose as- 
pect he had supposed that he discerned the 
signs of some disease which neither she her- 
self nor her friends had been able to recognize. 
In place of her delicate features and*frail form, 
there was now visible only a white rosebud, in 
whieh a near approach showed that a gnawing 
worm was eating out the heart and life of the 
beautiful flower. 

Among all the long array of portraits painted 
by the artist, I have selected these as affording 
apt instances of the sour and malicious manner 
in which he had contrived to reveal his un- 
wholesome and unhappy perception of the na- 
tures with which he dealt. It is unnecessary 
for me to detail any more of his satirical ex- 
positions. I will, however, briefly mention 
again the pictures of the four persous to whom 
I have referred as sitting at his request; inaa- 
much as they were, in one sense or another, 
noticeable exceptions to the ill natured rule 
which he seemed to have laid down for the ac- 
complishment of his design. 

Io the features of the sad and rtately man of 
whom I spoke, there was no alteration. The 
deep gloom of his lip and brow seemed almost 
to shadow outa darkness round about the pic- 
ture; and made to the spectator a forceful re- 
velation of Lopeless and remorseful sorrow, 
infinitely more powerful than any emblem could 
convey. I say that no change had passed upon 
his fea:ures. But there was yet a single addi- 
tion to the picture, which completed and con- 
centrated its meaning into a definite focus of 
terrible certitude. This key to the otherwies 
obscure suggestions of the figure was a broad 
smear of red blood upon the right hand. 

The features of the little girl with whom the 
painter bad so merrily disported himself, had 
changed but little; indeed it might easily be, 
that the new meaning which I now discovered 
in them was rather a result of the better view 
which the light and roomy gallery afforded, in 
comparison with the shadowy half-light of the 
darkened studio. The child's head was atill 
childish ; the large innocent eyes, the pretty 
mouth, the infantine, delicate grace of the 
whole figure and action, still remained. But I 
could not resist the feeling that there was now 
evident in the picture another expression min- 
gled in with that of childish purity ; an expres- 
sion the cause of the creation of which I fan- 
cied that J traced in that unsecountable mani- 
festation of reverentix] regard occasionally ob- 
servable in the painter’s deportment towards 
the child. This expression was something of a 
deep, divine aud holy effulgence, whica in do- 
spite of my first sense of unsuitableness, awak- 
ened in me duplicate remembrances, viz., of au- 
tique heads of the Virgia, and of the head of 
Christ, the Divine Child. The painter, per- 
haps, was thinking of the pare white souls of 
little ones, as the nearest—though atill distant— 
exemplifications of the revealed in‘ention to 
create man ia the Divine Image. 

The portrait of the deformed old dame was 
both like and unlike her. Thers certainly was 
yet remaining something that was herself, both 
in the lineaments of the visage and in the ex- 
pression ofthe figure. But instead of the mis- 
ehapen and bent old women, meagre, ill-clad, 
shabby, poverty-stricken, humble, acquiesceut 
and patient in the utter contempt and neglect 
which had been her portion go long as to seem 
her inheritance, the canvas vow displayed a 
face and form all radiant with a peaceful, trust- 
ing and joyous light, with the eternal happiness 
of heaven; it was 4 transfigaration into an an- 
gel of God. 

The picture of the young maiden, whose eur- 
passing and wondrous purity and loveliness J 
eudesvored as weil as I could to describe, had | 
not been changed either in subject or accessory | 
—vot in any single ne or point. She was en- 
throned in a mysterious and innate beauty too | 
living and glowing even fer the profound power 
of the mighty painter. The portrait, although | 
of indescribable splendor, was of necessity » | 
failure. Her life wae not there—nor that vivid 
efflux of hsppinees which had so entranced the | 
painter. This picture alone was insdequate; | 
and that the artist knew it I could not but be- 
lieve when I observed thst upon this picture 





according to the descriptive phraee of one of his 
admiring friende, “with his thiuking-cap on,” | 
namely, seated, having his elbow suppo ted | 
upon a large volume of his own works; his 
head resting on his hand, his eyes caet down, | 
his forefinger laid in a north-east direction | 
across his forebead, and an expression of the | 
most abstract thought upon his whole face and | 
figure. The irreverent painter had, however, | 
so managed matters that instead of this im- | 


pressive tout ensemble there was now presented | 
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alone of all the collection he had net placed his | 
signature—an omission for which it ia not easy 
to sesign any reason except the conscioneness 


of an attempt either hopeless or unsuccessful. 


At the appointed hour the outer doors were 
thrown open, and the public admitted. Those 
gentlemen and ladies were foremost who had 
contributed their pictures to the exhibition; 
being anxious, 4s was natural, to ece how their 
own likenesses compared with those of their 


| water was my élement, and that it waa quite a | 


the spectator almost coughed and emeezed even ing with intense scrutiny into a émall orifice in | suggestions of the pa.uter. 


It is quite necless for me to attempt to de- 


Near by had been suepende A the 5 ortrait of a ! the book had been; having also one eye closed scribe the tempeat of excitement w hich quickly 
certain man who wae reported to be dangerous , tight, the lips screwed up with an sir of sapicnt | easued. — 
to these who meddled with him in any wise. affectation, and the bead turned comically to | pain, the sour langhter at the shame of othe a 
He had « certain factitious autorial reputation; one side, 80 88 irresistibly to suggest the like | the fury of the reaction from the shame of | 


The wrath. the mortification, tre cruel 


themeelves, converted a large assenbly of our | 


| most respectable citizens inte a p: rfect bedlam. 


report concerning any one began to go floating | hed caused the painter to represent them to- | If the painter had been there be wonld have 

hither and thither on its eecret poisonous rounds, gether, with the strong arm of the youth around been tora in pieves. Fortunately he was not; | 
the presumption was tbat it came from this, his beloved, asd ber fair head resting tenderly j and i may bere add that immediate and eager | 
man; ard that it came because its object hed upon his breast, while an expression of com- search quite failed to diecover amy traces of | 
somehow erossed his path, either by a definite plete happiness was in the look with which they , him. He had evidently departed instantly upon | 
collision, an open or implied controversy, amere were gazing into each other’s eyes. It is true | completing the arrangement of hia pictures, 
, foreseeing the certainty of the result which he | 


into some dawning light of reputation. I had | and even that they had quarrelled—as what | had sought, and the personal risk to bumself of | 


, remaining for any actual observation of it. Nor, 
| eo far as I have heard, has he ever been heard of 
since. 
As soou as there was say slackening in this | 
whirlwind of conflicting passions, so that ia- 
| telligible speech or action became possible, the 
| politician and orator mounted a table and called 
| the assembly to order. He theo, in a neat and 
forcible speech, exhibited the atrocity of the 
gross and outrageous imposition which had that 
| day been practised upon so honorable a commnu- 
nity, and moved that a regular meeting be then 
and there convened, to the presidency of which 
he nominated the gentleman who had been cari- 
catured as a shark, and along with him sundry 
others of the parties aggrieved, to be subordi- 
nate officers. This having been done, he pro- 
ceeded to submit the following motions: 

1. That the artist has shown bimself richly 
deserving of the scorn and contempt of this 
community. 

2 That legal proceedings be at once com- 
menced against him by each and all of the inju- 
red parties. 

3. That all the pictures, without exception, 
be forthwith destroyed. 

These motions being, with brief debate, unani- 
mously adopted, the last of them was immedi- 
ately carried into effect. The first was perhaps 
notin its nature susceptible of practical de- 
monstration; being axiomatic, if true. The 
second, I believe, was put into execution; but 
by reason of defect of attendance on the part 
of the common defendant in all the suits, the 
only result was the taking of a large number of 
defaults, and a great harvest of retainers and 
term fees gathered by the politician and his 
legal brethreo. 

I have ooly to add two insignificant items 
which happened to come under my own obser- 
vatiouvn. The gloomy man who was painted 
with the bloody right hand, entering the gal- 
lery with hie usual ead demeanor, and euddeuly 
cowing upon the glaring revelation of a crime 
whose occurrence he had supposed known to 
himself alone, fell senseless upon the floor, 
switten down by the shock, and was carried 
home by his friends, where he scarcely recover- 
ed after along illness. He has left the coun- 
try. 

The frail girl who was represented by the 
white rosebud, also passed through the gallery 
with a feeble and languid step, during the pro- 
ceedings of the public meeting. Looking at 
picture after picture, with surprise and curio- 
sity, she came at last to her own. She gazed 
atitin silence. Her head drowped upon her 
breast, and with » deep, sorrowful ehadow upon 
her face, she dropped the catalogue which ehe 
had been using upon the floor, and silently and 
sadly departed. She ia dead. 

Lest the painter should be denounced os a 
swindler—a fate which, however, he has already 
suffered in the city which was the «cene of his 
mad expluit—I shall also add that the various 
amecuvts which had been paid to him for work 
done, were punctually returned to his custom- 
ers by mail; and for whatever bslances may 
yet remain due, he bas never made any applica- 
tion. 


HYDROPATHY IN EUROPE, 


W. DE FOREST'S “ EUROPEAN 
ACQUAINTANCE.” 


PRIESSNITZ, AND FIRST EXPERIENCE AT 
GRACFENBERG.—Early in tle morning, Priess- 
nitz came into our room, followed by Franz, 
the bathman, and by Irwine, who lent himself 
as interpreter. I saw before me a mediuw- 
sized person, with weatber-beaten features; a 
complexion which would have been fair but for 
deep sunburn; eyes of blue, inclining to gray ; 
thin, light brown hair, touched in with silver, 
and an expression reserved, composed, grave 
and earnest. He sometimes smiled very plea- 
santly, but he spoke little, and wore, in gene- 
ral, an air of quiet, simple dignity. Altogether, 
I felt as if I were in the presence of a kindly 
tempered man of superior mind, accustomed to 
command, and habitually confident in his own 
powers. I afterward observed that he kept the 
sane impaasive self possession in the presence 
of every one, were it even the highest noble of 
the Austrian empire. 

He listened to a brief history of my malady, 
seeming very indifferent to its past symptoms, 
bat examining attentively the color of my skin 
and the development of my muscles. He then 
ordered the wet eheet to be spread, and signed 
me to stretch myself in it. As soon as J had 
measured my length on the dripping linen, 
Franz folded me up rapidly, and then packed 
me thickly in blankets and coverlets, as if I 








were a batch of dough set sway to rise. Neu- 
ville followed my damp example, and our teeth | 
Hav- | 
ing noted the intensity of our ague, as if it | 


were soon chattering in chilly sympathy 


were & meane of judgiog what degree of vigor 
in the treatmeat we could bear, Priessnitz 
marched off to eurvey the agenies of Irwine and 
Burroughs. Neuville and | remaived as fixed, 
and nearly ag moist, as King Log in the pond, | 
but in a state of anguish far beyond tie capaci- | 
ties of that solid potentate. We were so cold 
that we could not speak plainly, and shivered 
Then 
a change came—a graduated and almost uncen- 


until our bedsteads caught the infection. 


scious change ty» warmth—and, at tae end of 

: } 
ten minutes it was hard to say whether we 
A few 


wore brought a renestion of absolute physical | 


were uncormfortadle or pot. minutes 


pleasure, and] began to think that, after all, | 


| 
| 
mistake that I was not furnished wit tasty red | 
fins, like a perch, or a convenient loug tau, for | 


friends; to criticise and admire and condemn sculling, like a pulliwog. 


the ridiculous and disrespectful delineation ef generally ; and te receive the thanks, the grate- | 


— 





~— ~ ~~ oe 


your 


Just at this pleasant etage of the excitement, 


—_ = —————————— <a Ra ey us 
) brought the towels. 


cheeks.” 


| his discretion. 


ready for the plunge bath. 
the blanket #0 as to leave my feet and ankles 
free, 


me unsteadily upright, like a staggeriog nine- 


shod me with a pair of straw slippers, eet 
pin, took strony held of my envelopmenta be 
I ect 
off at the rate of » furlong an hour, which was 
the tap 


atane 


hind, and atarted me on my pilgrimage. 
of my pors.dle speed under the errenm 

Forming a with 
itz ahead as the officiating priest, then 


litle procesaie i. 
Triess’ 
myself aa the walking corpse, and then Franz 


as ervxton, We 


Franz turned up ; and various plays attended by forfeite 
, once allotted to me as a punishment to dance 


' 
' 
i 
t 
| 


aN 


“PatTrinGc JUBA” AMONG THR CLERGY.—Sa 


It wa 


some ridiculous dance; and having, in the leisure 


of my boyhood, mastered the negro Juba, I & 
It proveda & 
charmant! tres @ 


gave it out with marked eu phasis 
senson hit; if wae comique ! 


curieur ! 


Not only waa I called on fur a repe-_ 


*,* . . *, 
tition, night after night, but several persons ©) 


ro 


' 
_ 


- 
wanted to learn the step of me; aad one of the 
. 


'most fantastical in carrying thia point waa a” 


severe Swiss minister, a man of the Boanerges 


moved solemnly on until we | type, with stern black eyes, and a long black 


reached a stairway leading into & most gioomy | beard of apostolic dignity. Over and over again 
did my reverend disciple carefally watch my > «4 


Dank, rude, dirty fing- 
visible at the bottom, while from 


and low-spirited celler. 
afones were 
an nnscea corver bubbled the threateniog voice 


of a runiet of water. The stair was so steep and 


| the steps so narrow that it seemed impassible 


to descend without pitching forward; but, con- 
fiding myself desperately to the attraction of 
gravitation, I cautiously raised my left foot, 
made apivet of the right one, wheeled half a 
diameter, eettled carefully down six inches, 
wheeled back again to a front face, brought my 
dextral foot down, aud found myself on the first 
step. Ten repotitious of this delicate and com- 
plicated mancuvre carried me to the flooring of 
the cellar. 

Franz now engineered me into a side room, 
and halted me alongside of an oblovg cistern, 
brimming with black water, supplied by a 
brooklet, which fell into it with a perpetual 
chilly gurgle. In a moment his practiced fio- 
gers had peeled me like an orange, only far 
quicker than any orange was ever yet stripped 
of ita envelope. As I shaffled off the last tag of 
that humid coil, the steam curled up from my 
body as from an acceptable sacrifice, or an ear 
of hot boiled corn. Priessnitz pointed to the 
cistern, like an angel of destiny signing to my 
tomb, and I bolted into it in a harry, as wise 
people always bolt out of the frying-pan {ote 
the fire, when there is no help for it. In a 
minute my whole surface was so perfectly iced 
that it felts hard, emooth and glossy, like a skin 
of marble. I got out on the first symptom of 
permission, when Franz set abont rubbing me 
down with a new linen sheet, still possessed of 
all its native asperity. If I had been a mam- 
moth or au ichthyosaurus, with a cuticle a foot 
thick, he could not have put more emphasis 
into his efforts to bring my blood back toa 
vigorous circulation. Priessuitz joined ia as if 
be enjoyed the exercise, and honored me witha 
searching attrition from his Anowing fingers. 
Theo, after examining me, to see if I grew 
healthfully rosy under the excitement, be signed 
me to throw a dry sheet over my shoulders, and 
give mnyself an air-bath before a window into 
which a fresh morning breeze was pouring. 
Holding tight with both hands to the corners 
of the sheet, I flapped my linen wings as if I 
were some gigantic bat or butterfly, about to 
take flight through the orifice, and soar away 
over the meadows. ‘“ Goot!” said Prieasnitz, 
nodding his solemn head in token of ample satis- 
faction; and, folding my drapery around me I 
marched up stairs, like a statue looking for a pe- 
deetal, ora belated ghost returning to its charch- 
yard. I met Neuville descending with a stiff- 
ness of dignity which made me think of Banker 
Hill Monument walking down to get a bath 
in the harbor; sd woefully solemn, so dubious 
about his footing, so bolt uprightand yet so tot- 
tering, that he would have shaken the gravity 
of a pyrainid, or moved a weeping crocodile to 
laughter. Once more in the double-bedded 
chamber, I gave inyself a few hurried rubs of 
supererogation, and was about dressing, when 
Neuville and Franz re-appeared from the lower 
regions. With shivering fingere I seized my 
thick unuder-wrapper, and proceeded to don it, 
with a glorious sense of anticipatory comfort. 
But tbat atrocious Franz saw it, snatched it, 
tucked it under his arm, made a grab next at 
my drawers aud steckings, and theo signified, 
by menacing signs, that I was to leave my cloak 
omits nail. No luckless urchin in Dotheboys 
Hall was ever stripped half eo pitilessly. As 
for Neuville, who had been toasting himseif 
over American firea through the mediocre chill 
of a Florentine winter, and was as eensitive to 
wind as a butterfly or a weathercock, or Mr. 
Jarndyce himself, he was despoiled with the 
eame hyperborean unkindsess. Out we went, 
nearly as thinly dressed as Adam and Eve, but 
leaving no Paradise behind us; forth we hurri- 
ed, driven by Franz, that bald-headed cherub, 
horribly armed with a wet sheet ; away into the 
woods we fled, to wander like Cains, and drink 
turee or four tumblers of water before we might 
venture back to breakfast. 

A LirTLe PRIMITIVE PROMENADING.—There 
was & tall, stout grenadier of a Swedish count, 
in the prime of life, who was also one of our 
notables. He pursed a curious fancy of steal- 
ing away into the woods, dressed in nothing at 
all, not even a collar, and etrolling about thus 
attired, with an axe io his hand, to the great 
confusion, doubtless, of all the undines and tree 
nymphs. His idea was to take a copious air- 
bath, warming himself at intervals by a few 
chops at way-side saplings; aud he thought that 
these occasional returns to @ primitive state of 
existence bad a most invigorating effect on his 
physical and moral nature. He used to manage 
lis sylvan escapades from the douche-houses, 
wretched little buts well retired within the 
leafy solitude of the forest. “Ob, not at all,” 
said be, in answer tv some one who asked bim 
if such promenades a la garden of Eden did not 
sometimes lead him into embarrassing situa- 
tions. “I meet no one but etrawberry-girls, 
and they only laugh and get out of my way.” 

HyDROPATHY AT DivoNNe.—At four o'clock, 
the hour of afternoon iunmersion, I locked up 
my particular bathman, and placed myself at 
I was soon hermetically kernel- 
ed inadripping sheet and a stout packing of 
blankets, the whole being tucked in with a puffy 
upper crust of feather bed. This last affair was 


| one of those light, downy syllabubs used by the 


Germans as coverleta, but so iusupportably 
Warm 48 tv give one an extravagant ides of the 
Winter comfort of geese, hens, aud other feather- 
ed creatures. The reaction was rapid under 
these sultry circumstances, and if 1 had been 
an egg, 
fifteca or twenty minutes. In the etyle of get- 
ting down stairs there was a vast improvement 
Instead of being walked 
like a galvanized mummy, I was picked 
up by two stalwart Swiss and borne off in state, 
as if | were the Grand Lama or the successful 


caudidate of au Irish election. 


upeo Craefeoberg. 
down 
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I should certainly bave been hatched in | 
| of some still more iseredibdle folly performed by 
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feet while I danced the Juba, and then set bim- 
self with solemn pereev rance to imitate the 
Sach a blessing followed 
his efforts, that he very soon had the step at bis 
fingers’ ends, or rather at his toes’ ends; and 
day after day I used to hear him double-shuffle, 
or hoe corn and dig potstees around the billiard- 
room and down the passage by way of a reac- 
tion after his bath. He to'd me that he wanted 
to amuse his ebildren with the dsuce, and I 
only hope that it diverted them as much as it 
diverted their papa. 


complicated caper. 


THE SEWING MACHINE. 

In a New England village. both thrifty and neat, 

Of a learned divine is the quiet retreat. 

The lilies are nodding each pretty bright plume, 

And filling the air with their richest perfume; 

Closo down by the meadow is rippling along 

A river, that glides graceful willows among ; 

And the green wooded hills that shut in the view 

Hore rise up abruptly, there fade into blue. 

So fair was the spot where Dame Nature had taught 
her, g 

That, lovely and pure, grew the clergyman’s 
daughter ; : 

And there by the window that looks on the green, 

Sits sweet smiling Jane, at her Sewing Machine. 

Ono touch of her foot, and one turn of her hand— 

From fairivs you'd think she bad borrowed a wand. 


‘*Just look! Babies’ dresses are done in a trice, 

And the hems and the tucks look so charmingly 
nice ; 

Those twonty-four towels, dear mother’s demand, 

Are folded, completed, and lie on the stand ; 

Twelve collars for Alfred, those kerchiefs for Joe, 

Wero finished last night, and placed all in a row; 

Two dresses for Katie, my darling—and then 

I will fly to the shirts, that aro wanted for Ben. 

Now give me a book; I am free as a queen— 

For do I not own this dear Sewing Machine ? 

A fow months ago, of my life I was weary, 

The future was all so laborious and dreary 

They told me, I know, I was pretty—but then 

Tis no easy lot to be eldest of ten. 

Let me do what I would—let me get up at dawn, 

Let me work at my needle, at night, noon and 
morn— 

Those brothers, no matter how early I rose, 

Would wear out, and tear out, and outgrow their 
clothes, 

And that mountain of garments grew more and 
more high 

Until stitch upon stitch brought sigh upon sigh. 

There’s Mary, our fair one, so tall and so slender, 

I really believe I did nothing but mend her; 

When baby was born—I’m forced to confess it— 

Tho last thing I dreamed of on earth was to bless 
it; 

I thought of her dresses, wee rufiics and all— 

Sho rutlled me sorely, that baby so small. : 

With blushes I own it, those brothers and sisters 

To me were no more than just so many blisters. 

When Willie, our eldest, from college returned, 

My work for a moment [ hastily spurned, 

Thon rushed to embrace him; how my feelings 
were torn, 

For I saw at a glance that his bosoms were gone. 

With caresses I tried to hide all my fears; 

Put my head on his shoulder, and burst into tears. 

Ho tenderly twisted each wandering tress ; 

How well [ was looking! how charming my dress! 

Then laughingly asked, that good brother of mine, 

For the rest of the dear ones, the gay romping nine. 

He whispered so kindly, ‘A prize [ have won ; 

Nay, praise me not, Jenny, ’twas easily done: 

My rivals were lazy, or else from the start 

They had not, poor fellows, such motives at heart; 

And now with my earnings I’ve bought you a 
Sprite— 

Your slave all the morning, your vassal at night. 

To-morrow, my sister, from sewing be free, 

And begin, dearest Jenny, some reading with me.’ 

[ poured out my thanks, while my heart beat with 
joy— 

’Twas such a kind act of the dear, gen’rous boy. 

I’m the happiest maiden that ever was seen, 

With this dear little, sweet little Sewing Machine.” 


Ye Oberlin students, ye Doctors of Laws, 

Who deem that socie’y’s nothing but flaws ; 

Ye lady divines, and ye female M. D.’s, 

Who preach to us sermons and boast your degrees, 

Who vow that this earth never safely can roll 

Till you shall wear trowsers, and go to the poll ; 

When you of your rights were raving and fighting, 

Who think you the while injured woman was right- 
ing? 

’Twas our best benefactor, one William 0. Grover, 

His name be remembered the wide world all over, 

As being sole author, inventor, and maker, 

Of that prince of inventions, the ‘‘ Grover & Baker.’’ 





MISSIONARY DIFFICULTIES IN INDIA.—A re- 
cent Freoch traveller asked the bishop of Agra 
what progress missiouaries were nsking in dis- 
seminating Coristianity amoug the Hindoos. 

“Progress?” said the bishop, shaking his 
head; “ what influence can we hope to exer- 
cise over the minds of such a people? As soon 
as we speak to a Hindow of the miracles of Je- 
hovah or of Christ, he immediately opposes to 
them the far mure surprising miracles of Krish- 
ua, who raised & mi untain on his little finger to 
serve as an ulpbrelin t protect his shepherdess 
from 4 storm. I+ does aot doubt the reality of 
our stories ; he is only surprised at one thing— 
the simplicity of our dogmas aud miracles. In 
such a matter, nothing appears to him too ex- 
traordinary. If you were to tell him that, in 
order to open the eyes of Christians, St. Paul 
brought the sun and moon down to the earth, 
and then made them rebound to their respective 


| places like balloons, without the slightest in- 


convenience to any of the three planets, he 
would believe it without any difficulty; the 


| Buddhist and Puraua legends have wearied him 


in this respect; but, after the manver of the 
Chevalier de la Mancha, he would rewiod you 


lis ideal type, Krishoa.” 


te One of the fathers saith, that there is but 
this difference bet ween the death of old men and 
young men ; that old men go to death, and death 
comes to young mea.— Bacon. 
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A WOMAN’S QUESTION. 





Bofore I trast my fate to thee, 
Or place my hand in thine, 

Before I let thy future give 
Color and form to mine— 


r4 Before i peril all for thee, question thy soul to- 


night. for me, 


I break all slighter bonds, nor feel 
One shadow of regret: 

Is there one link within the past 
That holds thy spirit yet ? 


“) Opis thy faith as clear and free as that which I 


oan pledge to thee ’ 


Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine, 

Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 
Untouched, unshared by mine’ 


. If so, at any pain or cost, 0 tell me before all is lost ! 


Look deeper still. If thou canst feel 
Within thy inmost soul 

That thou hast kept a portion back, 
While I have staked the whole, 


“a Let no false pity spare the blow, but, in true mercy, 


tell me so. 


Is there within thy heart a need 
That mine cannot fulfil ' 
One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or still ? 
Bpeak now, lest at some future day, my whole life 
wither and decay. 


Lives there, within thy nature hid, 
The demon-spirit, Change, 
Shedding a passing glory still 
On all things new and strange ? : 
It may not be thy fault alone, but shicld my heart 
against thy own. 


Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day, 
And answer to my claim 
That fate, and that to-day’s mistake, 
Not thou, had been to blame? 
Bome soothe their conscience thus; bat thou—oh, 
surely thou, wilt warn me now! 


| QUEEN STORK. 


A SCHOOLBOY’S STORY. 


(CONCLUDED.) 





The playground was a curious acene that 
morning. Cricket wasn’t dreamed of. Chaps 
walked gravely about in pairs, or gathered in 
clusters round some detached senior—listening 
to his maturer views—while, squatting under 
the tamarisks, like Indian chiefs at a palaver, 
Harry Maitland and his particular friends, with 
knitted brows reviewed the course they had so 
hastily adopted—not without some little mis- 
giving thet, if sticking to one’s word was to be 
the order of the day—they had somewhat im- 
perilled the genera! liberties. 

Upon the whole, however, livelier views pre- 
vailed. Discipline must be relaxed—that was 
inevitable. Leesons will be short and easy, for 
no young lady can have ventured much beyond 
Cwear and Cornelius Nepos—and it will be, no 
doubt, a jolly lark to see her boggling at Ho- 
mer! Our spirits rose rapidly, and thue it hap- 
pened that even before the accustomed hour the 
school-room was filled by fellows waiting eager- 
ly the commencement of the fun. 

Jokes at the expense of the new directress 
went smartly round, and various ingenious little 
plote for rendering her position as awkward 
and embarrassing as possible were hastily con- 
cocted. To these the big fellows made but 
faint opposition, satisfying their consciences by 
refraining; from an open share, and perhaps 
seeing no reason for taking upon them the 
“ police” of the echool, which properly belong- 
ed to the masters. 

Among other things, it came into the head of 
Charley Lysons,the mischievous, who had a turn 
for the fine arts, to sketch upon the black board 
above the master’s chair a prs-Raphaelite car- 
toon. This design represented a rustic dame, 
with nose and chin amicably kissing each other, 
and (to avoid any mies pprehensfon) with a ban- 
dage’ over ber eyes. She was armed with an 
immerse rod, and was engaged in diepensing 
justice and orthography to a circle of sturdy 
louts, with countenances expreasive of intense 
alarm. 

Upen this happy inspiration the youthful 
artist wae yet receiving our congratulations 
whea the three o'clock bell rang. 

A few moments elapsed, the door quietly 
opened, and Mary Percival, cool and uaembar- 
rassed as though entering a friend's boudoir, 
glided in and took her place. Not alone, how- 
ever; Queen Mob immediately followed her, 
carrying a basket piled up with disabled socks 
and handkerchiefs to a height that convinced us 
we were destined to enjoy her society for the 
rest of the afternoon, as duenna to the yourg 
directress. 

The latter threw a calm and comprehensive 
glance round the apartment, taking in but not 
dwelling upon Charley Lysons’s performance, 
arranged some books on the desk before her, 
and spoke : 

“Mr. Weekes.” 

The voice, sweet, clear, and liquid as a harp- 


string, sounded oddly in that rough assemblage ;° 


the more so, as the name she uttered waa, as I 
have before observed, pever heard from that 
chair save in the association of impending 
punishment. 

“ Mr. Weekee”’ arose, shambled up the school, 
and stationed bimarlf—mechanically, as it were 
—in the apot be usually occupied when engaged 
in his official dutiee—i. ¢., close by the block, 
awaiting, with his hands in his trowsers-pockete, 
and his mouth aud reund eyes wide open, the 
next order. 

“Tam informed by Mr. Styles and Mr. Ring- 
roee,”’ said the musica! veice of our directrese, 
“that thie has always hitherto been a school of 
gentlemen. Gentlemen may regret but never 
The author of this folly” 
(she tossed her little head back as though dis- 
daining to look et the board) * will step forward 
and eflace it 


disavow their deeds 


“Don't peach, you fellows,’ ssid Charley 
Lyeons 
alung the desk. Something made Charley re 


gret that he bad been the frst to offead. 


“Am [understood ’" inquired the princess, | 


eweetly. 
“Don't stand it, Charley,” said one chap, 
who wae a bit of a eneak. 


“Go, Charley,” suggested who 


waen't. 


another, 


“ Blersed if I do!” said Charley himself. 

“You go, young Lysons,” said Harry Mait- 
land, in a low, fieroe tone (he wanted to humor 
the princess a little), ‘‘or look out, after five.” 

The dark euggestion of something disagree- 
able when the school roae, determined Charley. 


| He got up, sulbily, and, mounting the platform, 


tore down the board; then, kneeling, proceeded 
to rub out with hie cuffé and handkerchief the 
efforts of his genius; indemnifying bimeelf, 
however, as he did so, by a pautomimic gee- 
ture, concealed, as he not unnaturally imagined, 
by the board. 

Uolucky Charley! Hie thumb bad not fairly 
quitted his nose before vengeance was upon 
him! With one step, like the glide of a panther, 
the princess was at his side; there was the 
flash of a white hand, and a box on the ear such 
as, with the combination of pain and surprise, 
sent the boy fairly rolling from the platform 
upon the echool-room floor. 

“For the second insult, not the first,” re- 
marked the princess, gently, and resumed her 
seat. 

“Who'd have thought these gimleteyes of 
hers could see through a board?” muttered 
Charley. 

Business now proceeded with tolerable tran- 
quillity for some half-hour or so, during which 
many curious glances were directed towards 
our myrterious mistress, who was dimly seen 
through the glazed screen immersed in thought 
or study. 

“She's getting up the Latin,” suggested 
somebody. 

“ Corderius,” said the musical voice, as though 
in anewer. 

(The Corderius class was ususliy taken by 
one of the under-masters. ) 

“TI thought eo; she'll take the easy ones,” 


‘ oaid Charley Lysons, spitefully. 


Up went the class, and furmed ite usual half- 
circle round the chair, the leader politely pre- 
eenting his book to the lady, who flung it care- 
lessly on the desk. She heard the lesson, with 
the same oool, quiet air; detecting, however, 
the slightest inaccuracy, and correcting it with 
a sort of hasty, careless disdain, not easy to de- 
soribe, often accompauied by that peculiar 
smile we had slready noticed. It was a smile 
that did not cheer, but chill; I suppose it was 
like that of Henry the Cruel, as the books tell 
us, whose “sweet friend” meant, literally, “ go 
and be hanged!” We learned to dread it even 
more afterwards, as we knew her better. 

The lesson drew to an end, and but three cr 
four lines remained; these, according to cus- 
tom, should have fallen to the lot of the last boy 
in the clase. Something induced the mistress 
to transfer them to the boy immediately above 
him, who had executed his own portion with 
remarkable glibness and accuracy. Neverthe- 
less, he was the greatest blockhead in the 
school. Learn he woulda't or couldn't, but it 
wes his habit to ger up at least a minute por- 
tion of every lesson, and by carefully calcula- 
ting where his turn would come, usually ma- 
naged to cut in, and make a very respectable 
display, being in reality totally ignorant of 
about eleventh-twelfths of what he had to 
study. 

Of course, in the present case, poor Brome 
Debary was at once floored. Queen Stork, 
with ominous patience (and her terrible smile), 
put him through the entire lesson, word by 
word. Not one could he manage! Then she 
gave him his own portion. Here Brome’s 
tongue was loosed, and be gabbled over it with 
an alacrity which, alas! only helped to convict 
him of the fraud. It was evident, however, that 
Queen Stork had long since detected it, and the 
interest that now began to attach to the scene 
induced a profound silence. Would she ven- 
ture to punish him—and how ? 

Curiosity was quickly satisfied. 
missed the clare. 

“ Remain, sir,” she added to Brome. 

She then turned to her desk, and, taking 
something from it, handed to Looby Weekes, 
who atill retained his position, a stick, or rather 
whip, of three fibres closely plaited together, 
altogether not thicker then an ordinary cane, 
perfectly black, and iooking fearfully hard and 
pliant. It had a leetbern handle, like a coach- 
whip, which offered a beautiful grip. Poor 
Brome had visited that block too often to miss 
his way, or, indeed, to feel greatly dismayed at 
what was impending; #0, yielding to destiny 
and Queen Stork, he knelt patiently down, avd 
received on his hardened shoulders six sharp 
strokes. But he had miscaleulated the amount 
of pain. No cane ever cut like that! Two 
strokes he endured with surprise, but fortitude. 
At the thirc— ™ 

“It's not fair,” bellowed Brome. 

The fifth elicited a ternfic how], and the last 
disiniseed the lucklets Brome from the block, 
if not a better at least a wiser boy, for he never 
tried that artifice again. 

“ For idleness and deception,” said the pric- 
cess, in her sweetest tone, as Brome, writhing 
with rage and pain, staggered away. 

At all this, Qaeen Mob had looked on with 
undieguised delight, never interfering in the re- 
motest manver, and resuming her daraing with 
a chuckle and a goggle of epproval. 

Although by this time it was abundantly clear 
that we, the juniors, had caught a Tartar, the 
real trinl was still to come. Gradually it ap- 
proached. 

“Virgil,” seid the directress. 


She dis- 


A class of fifteen fellowe, about the age of 
twelve or thirteen, now stood ap, prepared to 
construe the poet in question, the head boy, es 
usual, offering his book. As before, the lady de- 
clined thie aid, and, with consummate cooluess, 
nodded to the claes to proceed, appearing, to 
our extreme astonishment, as well “up” ia the 
most difficult passsgea of the neid as in the 
dissyllabic fragmente of Corderius! Not an 
error escaped her, and the occasional subsetitu- 
tion of some searching phrase for the convenr- 
tional renderings to which schoolboys are ad- 
| dicted, showed her completely mistress of the 
subject. 

The leseon was paseing off very emoothly, 





‘ , . ! 
putting down bis bead and spesking 


about the middle of toe class, Fred Prowett, 
_who was construing, came to a sudden stand. 
“Well, ssid the interroga- 


sir?” princess, 


| tively. 

| * Please 'm, that’s ail.” 

| “All! In the middle of a sentence? What 
is your leseon t” 


“ Fifty lines, 'm, and on the next full stop.” 


each boy taking up the author where the Isst | 
left off, at the pleasure of the teacher, when, | 


| enough; but, at dinner-time, a new test had to 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 








“ Proceed, then.”’ 

“ Please 'm, full stop.” 

“ Virgil, eir, is believed to have understood 
his own language. Give me your book.” 

She took it, examined, and returned it, took 
the next, and the next, and so on through the 
whole clase. As she was about to give back 
the last, an idea seemed to strike her; she held 
up the leaf between her eyes and the light; the 
terrible smile gathered on her lip. The trick 
was discovered ! 

You must kaow that an ingenious chap of our 
class had found out that »y dipping the point of 
a pin in ink and atriking it into the page, a 
mark was produced almost exactly resembling 
a printed period. If, therefore, at the end of 
the allotted fifty lines, the waut of a fuil stop 
added materially to the length of the lesson, we 
sometimes took the liberty of introducing one. 
Oddly enough, though the eccentricities o1 Vir- , 
gil’s punctuation had not a little puzzled the 
worthy Styles, it had never occurred to him | 
that there was any trick. In the present case, | 
however, leas care than ususl having been ob- | 
served, so inhuman a divorce had been brought 
about between a verb and the substantive it | 
governed, that a less penetrating eye thar . 
Queen Stork’s must have detected the fraud. 

She laid down the book and paused, regard- | 
ing us contemptuously. Her eye glanced from | 
us to Looby Weekes, who stili stood, grasping 
the black cane, aghast at the idea of having per 
haps to flog fifteen boys! But it was a different 
decree : 

“The lesson will henceforth be one hundred 
lines,” said the princess, calmly. “ You may 
go, gentlemen !” 

We slunk away, some of ue a lectle ashamed, 
and began to compare notes. Opinions were & 
good deal divided. The junior boys certainly 
regretted the change. 

Brome Debary shrugged his still smarting | 
shoulders, and grumbled mutiny. 

Charley Lysoos suggested plans of insidious 
revenge. 

Some older chaps hinted at the ‘pledge we 
had given. 

“Give her rope,” said Harry Maitland, dark- 
ly. And— 

“Greek play,” said the musical voice, a8 
calmly as though it had called for Goody Two- 
Shoes in the original. 

Disdainfal emiles were exchsaged among the 
members of this, the firet class, as they roge, in 
a rather dignified manner, and strolled up to 
the platform. 

“Now for a lark!” 
next me. 

This time Queen Stork accepted the book 
tendered by the leader; but nevertheless held 
it in her hand with a provoking carelessness 
that did not promise well for any especial fun. 

It happened, moreover, to be the eawe play I 
had heard Styles reading to her—viz.: the “ Al- 
cestis” of Euripides. 

With one or two hints the lesson proceeded 
to a satisfactory conclusion, the princess show- 
ing verself to be on the beet possible terms 
with Euripides, and (though with scarcely a 
glance at the beok) not permitting the slightest 
deviation from hie text, except when, in one in- 
stance, she herself altered a disputed reading. 

Five o'clock struck, and, without word or 
sign, Queen Stork glided from the room as 
quietly as ehe eame. Queen Mob, on her part, 
gathered up her work, grinned horribly at the 
school, as much as to say, * low do you like it 
now?” and followed. 

Some of us, I’ve no doubi, looked foolish 
enough. The seviors were civided. The prin- 
cess's talents commanded their reepect and ad- 
mniretion, and there was, besides, the novelty, 
of the situation to excite their interest. Some, 
however, and among them, Harry Maitland, 
were considerably mortified by the bearing she 
assumed. They had expected that, since it was 
evident the maeters possessed little influence, 
she would have established a friendly uader- 
standing with the older beys, aed relied upon 
their authority and example for the preserva- 
tion of erder; wheress she appeared deter- 
mined to make not the slightest distinction ! 
Now the question was, war thie to be borne? 

After much discussion, it was decided to try 
the event of another day. 

“Give her every chacce,” said Harry, indul- 
gently. 

School, on the morrow, proceeded quietly 











whispered a junior 





| be endured. Up came, as veual, the abomina- 
| ble hearte; thie time, however, bot and nicely 
dressed, with stuffieg, and an alluring gravy. 
| The princess sst on the nght of Qaeen Mob; 
wee, of course, helped first, and seemed te 





ewallow her portion with ceasiderable relish. 


So did the G. P. B.’s. Ashamed to refuse, we 
followed the example of our bettera, and were in 
some sort rewarded by the appearance of two 
magnificent plum- puddings, such as rever, in the 
memory of the eldest boy, graced those boards. 

All this increased the good humor ofthe ge- 
neral body; and not only for that, but the suc- 
ceeding day, business was allowed to proceed 
without disorder. 

On the fourth morning, however, the impa- 
tienca of some of ths older fellows under Queen 
Stork’s lofty bearing aud exacting rule began by 
degrees to evines itself. Maitland openly de- 
clared he wouid stand it no longer—threw off 
the mask of obedience, and assumed an entirely 
new demeanor. He astroiled into school ten mi- 
nutes after time. He conversed aloud. He 
flung a book across the room to Boers Twigge, 
and committed other indiscretions too pame- 
rous to mention. Sometimes these demonstra- 
tions evoked corresponding ones from other 
seniors, always a titter from the juniors. Now 
and then a fellow of gentler mood wouid put in: 

“Quiet, Harry. Dou't, old bey. Bother! 


' Tt’s a shame.” 


But this style of opposition only irritated 
Maitland more. He could not bring himself to 
believe that the school generally were such 
spoons as to yield placid obedience to a girl of 
twenty—though she did know something of 
Greek. 

Strange was it that Queen Stork never took 
open votice of tne growing disaffection, though 
only the previous day she had delivered over a 
chap to the tender attentions of ber gentleman 
usher of the black rod for a mere act of care- 
lessness—dropping an inkstand. That sbe ob- 
served what passed, nobody could doubt; for we 
saw her strange, terrible eyes steadily fixed 
upon Maitland—never upon any other offender— 
as though she at once recognized in him the core 
of the rebellion. We knew that Harry’s shots 
were telling. She ca!led up a jonior class, and, 
after looking at them for more than a minute 
with anair of the moet profound depression, 
dismissed them uuvheard, and resumed her for- 
mer attitude, gazing, as though fascinated, at 
the destroyer of her peace, and of the power 
she had so nearly established. 

Some fellowe—Hal and Lindsay among them 
—were rather touched by the strange princess’s 
evident distress, and begged Harry to desist. 
Bot be angrily bads them mind their own busi 
ness; and the day concluded in a very uncom- 
fortable manner—no Jessoas heard, and the 
princess retiring on Queen Mob’s arm, her head 
stooped, avd she herself with all the appearance 
of & person suffering both mentai and physical 
pain. 

Sunday intervened; and, on Monday, the 
struggle, if it might be called so, recommencad. 
Maitland, backed by one or two other malcon- 
tents, especially Boss Twigge, hie great ad- 
mirer, renewed his annoyances—-the declared 
object being to compel the princess to what 
they termed a “ capitulatios.” 

“‘ Let her,” said Harry, ‘make friends of us, 
or eee if we don’t lead her a dance !” 

“She's ill,” said good-natured Ambo Hall. 
“ Look, she’s leaning her face on her hands.” 

“Sulking, sir,” rejoined Harry. “A little 
more, and we'll briag her regularly to. Hi, you 
Pouneett, lend us that.” 

He snatched a amall pop-gun from the boy’s 
hand, and took aim at the princess’s screen. I 
don’t think he intended at first to shoot, but, 
excited by the laugh around him, he did. The 
pellet struck tbe glazed portion directly in front 
of the princess's face. 

She started to her feat, her eyee literally 
flashing through the mask, and the terrible 
smile plainly visible. 

“T thank you,” sbe said. 
all I needed. Mr. Weekes.” 

Looby shuffled up to hia post. 
hima the whip. 

“ Henry Maitland.” 

Harry laughed scorofally. 

* Flog me!” he exclaimed, aud looked round 
the school as though for support. But, to his 
astonishment, the popular voice was mute. 

Boss Twigge did indeed mutter bis persua- 
sion that if a senior cock were punished, the 
lord mayor himself might be the next victim. 


“A direct insult is 


She threw 


With tbis exception, an almost profound si- 
lence succecded 

“T waste no words upon you,” said the prin- 
cess. “ Eicher submit to your punishment, lees 
degrading than the cowardice that has provoked 
it, or rid my benefactor’s bouse of your evil pre- 
sence. Choose!” 

She moved to the door, and threw it open. 

Maitland’s eye once more glanced over the 
expectant crowd. He had gone just a etep too 
far—that one step which has ruised so many 


clever conceptions. There wae a littleness in 
the insult be had offered, that awoke the better 
feelings of the boye. Opinion waa against him. 
Not a voice, not a look, encouraged him. Bat 
—the humilistion' His beart 
moved towards the door. 

What sound is that at the lower desks? A 
muraur®a hiesa—increaring with every step he 
takes. 
—the little boys! Harry stopped short, and 
threw up his head. The biss stopped, then a 
low example of applause from the upper echoo! 
was re-echoed beartily below. Ino that second, 
Harry's resolution was taken. 

He walked calm'y up to the platform, and 
knelt. The princess cloeed the door. 

Poor Harry cou'd not refrain from bestowing 
& warning giance on Looby, which said dis 
tinctly : 

“Strike gingerly, old fellow, or look out for 
your own ekin!” 

This, and the unexampled daty of whopping 
@ senior cock, had their natural effect upon 
Looby, who consequently delivered the first 
stroke with a tenderness appreaching the ludi- 
crous. But the priccess was not to be trifled 
with. With her gracefal paotber step she was 
at his side, caught the whip from his hand, and, 
with a force in which all the resentment of her 
p-oud nature seemed concentrated, administered 
one of those short, sharp cuts that burt worse 
than a sweeping stroke. 

We saw the blood rush to Harry’s forehead ; 
bat, though the whip must have cut like a knife, 
he gave no other sign of pain, and even bent 
forward, as though courting a repetition from 
the menacing white hand, already lifted for the 
purpose. She changed her mind, however, flung 
the rod disdainfully back to Looby, and signed 
to him to continue the punishment. 

Harry took it like a hero, prolonged as it 
was, until another sign from the vietorious 
princess bade the executioner desist. Then, 
with a dignity scarcely less than her own, he 
rose and retired to his place. 

After twelve o'clock, just as we were assem- 
bling in the playground, a message summoned 
Harry to the study. He went. Queen Stork 
was there, alone. She was pacing the room in 
her favorite attitude, with her hands clasped, 
and her head bent down. 

“TJ sent for you, sir,” she began, calmly, ‘‘ to— 
to——” (Here her voice faltered, and she 
broke iuto » sudden passion that made, Harry 
start.) ‘ Boy, or man, whichever you pretend 
to be, what had I done to you, that you should 
have forced me to this? What was your hos- 
tility’? If you knew nothing of the deep debt 
of gratitnde I owe my generous friend, some 
portion of which I sought to repay by taking 
upon me this unfitting charge, at least you might 
have honored the apparent motive, and re- 
cognized, in my dismissal of all other support, 
an appeal to your furbesrance few English na. 
tures, of any age, would have resisted.” 

Harry made an involuntary step forward. 

“ Be silent, sir,” she contioued. ‘ Never pre- 
sume to addrees me but in your clase—a need I 
cannot escape. Bat go, rather. Oh! do as I 
proposed to you. Leave us. Lot me work out 
my task in peace. It is to restore the school 
to my protector’s Lands better than I found it. 
The power, the gift, the opportunity—all are 
mine. Notbing but your childish malice could 
have obstructed me, and your own act bas made 
that harmless. Yet go, if you desire it; if not, 
I thank you for your open enmity. I can deal 
with such opponents. I sent for you to say so, 
and to add one word—Beware !” 

She made ove step towards him, and the 
strange mesaing in her eyes almost made Harry 
recoil. 

The boy came back from that interview look- 
ing as though he had seen a ghost. We did not 
for a Jong time afterwards learn what had 
passed. Harry was mysterious. We did, how- 
ever, find out that an utter change bad taken 
place in the feelings of our schoolfellow, and 
that all rebellion, on his part, was at an end. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH. 





We give this week a portrait, a lictle flattered, 
we opine, of “‘ England’s Elizabeth ;” the Queen 
possessed of a freeh dress for every day iu the 
year—the heroine of Tilbury Fort—the first wo- 
may in England who wore silk stockings— 
the lady who boxed Lord Essex s ears before 
she took off his head—who beheaded Mary 
Queen of Scots, and tickled, in a playful man- 
ner, the chesks of her favorite, Lord Leicester 
—who made a Lord Chancellor of a gentleman 
dancing-master, and wrote that extraordinary 
letter to the proud prelate of Ely—who knight- 
ed men like Sydney, Raleigh, Norris and Drake, 
and left (so sparing was she of her honors) the 
rich alone to receive titles from the unselecting 
hand of her successor—who thought shadows 
unnatural in painting, and ordered Isaac Oliver 
to paint her without any—who prohibited the 
publication of any portrait of her imperious 
visage, unless executed by the cunning and 
skillful hand of ingenious flattery—who broke 
the die of a coin submitted for her approval, 
because it represented her as she then was, 
fast entering her 70th year, with the small 
wrinkles of time upon her couatenance—who 
gave her favorite appellation to a whole colony 
(Virginia )— 

‘‘ Who was, who is—what can there more be said? 
In earth tho first, in heaven the second maid ;’’— 


for so a cenotaph in old Bow Church aesured 
the cockneys of Cheapside. This is the lady 
who trod on that prodigal foot cloth, s velvet 
cloak thrown over a puddle for her imperial 
foot to tread on, by the gallaut Raleigh. This 
is the lady who selected Lord Burleigh for her 
minister, and allowed Sir Christopher Hatton 
to disturb the serenity of her heart: — 


‘‘ His bushy beard, and shoe-strings green, 
His high-crowned hat and satin doublet, 
Moved the proud heart of England’s Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trou- 
ble it.’’ 


To‘e is the lady whose female attendants re- 
moved al! the looking-glasses from the rooms 
through which she was likely to pass, that she 
might not see her own couatensoce when old, 
and quarrel with time and with her attend- 
ante. This ie the lady who played with eet 
dice, throwing sixes or fives, provided for 
her by her courtiers, that ebe might have 
her own way in the game; and still continue, 
as in every thing else, the peculiar favorite of 
fortune. 








swelled—he | 


They deem him coward, too—the boys 


| This ia the indy who would walk in the rain 
and enjoy it, but who conld not bear to be out 
on a windy day—who had a seat made for ber 
in her favorite walk at Windsor, that turned 
like a weathercock with the wind, and gave 
| her back to the breezs she hated. This is the 
lady who would at an audience play with her 
gloves, pu'ling them off and on, to call attention 
to the extraordinary whiteness of her bands.— 
, Thie is the Queen who would not receive an 
‘ ambassador, becauee she bad heard he had ridi- 
‘euled something remiss in the pronunciation 
of her French. ‘So nice,” says D’lerseli, 
| ‘was the irritable pride of this great Queen, 
, that she made her private injaries matters of 
| State!” This is the lady of whom Dr. Johnson 
said that she had learning enough to have given 
| dignity to a bishop. This is the Queen whe 
| wrote her own speeches, and told her parlia- 

ments when she called them together, to grant 
her this and to pass that. This is the indy who 

played on the virginals for her own amusement, 
while her courtiers stood behind the rich hang- 
ings of her chamber, exhibiting an affected or a 
real admiration. This is the Qacen that wrote 
her pame with all the ekill and delicacy of a 
writing-master—revellisg in flourishes bold, in- 
tricate and ingenious. In other words, this is 
the woman who never did anything like any- 
body else. 

“There is no evidence,” says Walpole, “that 
Elizabeth had much taste for painting ; but she 
tloved pictures of herself. In them she could 
appear really handsome; and yet, to do the 
profession justice, they seem to have flattered 
her the least of all her dependents; there is 
not a single portrait of her that one can call 
beautiful; the profusion of ornaments with 
which they are loaded are marks of her con- 
tinual fondness for dress, while they entirely 
exclade all grace, and leave no more room for 
a painter's genius than if he had been employ- 
ed to copy an Indian idol, totally composed of 
hands and necklaces. A pale Roman nose, a 
head of hair loaded with crowns and powdered 
with diamonds, a vast ruff, a vaster fardingale, 
aad s bushel of pearls, are the features by 
which one knows at onee the picture of Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

Queen Elizabeth was troubled with poor re- 
lations; the ecusins and cousins-german of her 
mother, Anne Boleyn. Her reply to a begging 
native of Norfolk, who claimed a hind of kindred 
with her, was spoken with all her customary 
shrewdness—“ Friend, grant it be so, dost think 
I am bound to keep all my kindred?) Why that 
is the way to make mea beggar.’ And an an- 
ecdote of her, told on almost cotemporary au- 
thority, is very characteristic:—“ As Queen 
Elizabeth passed through the streets in state, 
one in the crowd cried out, ‘God biess your 
Royall Majesty,’ and then ‘ God bless your Noble 
Grace.’—‘ Why, how now,’ says the Queen, ‘am 
I ten groats worse than I was e’en now?’” 

Nothing could exceed the adulatiou paid to 
Queen Elizabeth. Spenser describes sll his 
females with yellow hair out of compliment to 
the Queen. Lord Brooke celebrates the deli- 
cate complexion of her skin :— 


‘‘ Under a throne I saw a virgin sit, 
The red and white rose‘quartered in her face.’’ 


“Not long after this,” says Lord Herbert, 
“curiosity rather than ambition brought me to 
court; and as it was the manner of those times 
for all men to kneel down before the great Queen 
Elizabeth who then reigned, I waa likewise on 
my knees in the presence chamber when she 
passed to chapel at Whitehall. As soon as she 
esw ine she stopt, and swearing her usual oath, 
demanded, Who is thie? Every body there 
present looked at me, but no man knew me, till 
Sir James Croft, a pensioner, finding the Queen 
stayed, returned back and told who I was, and 
that I had married Sir William Herbert of St. 
Gillian’s daughter. The Queen hereupon look- 
ed attentively upon me, aod swearing again her 
ordinary oath, said it wae a pity he had mar- 
ried so yourg, and thereupon gave her hand to 
kias twice, both times gently slapping me on the 
cheek.” 

Naunton tells a somewhat similar story of 
the young Lord Mountjoy. The Queen was at 
dinner at Whiteball, wmther Lord Mountjoy 
had come to see the fashion of the eourt. The 
Queen observing a strange and handsome face, 
asked the carver who and what he was. The 
carver eaid he knew him not; and while inqui- 
ry was going on, the color in the young man’s 
face went and came in a way that pleased the 
Queen so much that she sent for him, gave him 
her hand to kise, and encouraged him with good 
words, observing to those around her that she 
knew be was of noble blood, and again demand- 
ing hie name, ske said. “Fail you vot to come 
to the court.” ‘ Was it the Queen or the wo- 
map,” Warren aske. ‘ who thus offered her 
hand to be kiseed, and who thus excited and 
enjoyed the struggles of baebfuloess, in this 
beautiful and inexperienced youth ?”’ 

Here is part of an extraordinary letter, writ- 
ten in 1584, by Sir Robert Cary, to his father, 
Lord Hunsdon :—‘ May it please your Lord- 
ship to understand, that yeeterday, in the after- 
noon, I stood by her Majesty as she was at 
carda in the presence chamber. She called me 
to her, and asked me when you meant to go to 
Berwick. I told her that you determined to 
begin your journey presently, after Whiteun- 
tide. She grew into a great rage, beginning 
with God's wounds, that she would set you by 
the feet and send another in your place, if you 
dallied with her thus: for she would not be 
thus dallied withal. I told her that with as 
much possible epeed as might be you would de- 
part, and that your )ying at London this fort- 
night was to no other end but to make provi- 
sion for your journey. She answered me, that 
you have been going from Christmas to Easter, 
and from Easter to Whiteunday; but that if 
yoo deferred the time any longer, she woula ap- 
point some other in your place; and thie mes- 
sage ehe comaanded me to send you.” This 
occurred on a Sanday. Queen Elizabeth in- 
dalged at times in paroxyams of rage worthy ot 
her father. ‘ Our first eacounter,” eays Cary 
in bis Memoirs, “wae stormy and terrible.’ 
Mouth-filling oaths must have sounded awfully 
vindictive in one whos. voice was loud and 
shrill—and in a Queea moreover ! 

There wa fine scene in Melvil’s Memoirs, 
which Sir Walter Scott enjoyed, and of which 
there is a clever drawing at Abbotsford, made 
by Charles Kirspatrick Sharpe, the Horace 
Walpole of the North. Melvil was admitted to 
see the Queen dance, and had his opinion asked 
of her porfurmance. “I answered,” says Mel- 
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vil, “that my Queen (Mary Queen of Seots) 
danced not eo high and disposedly ac she did.” 
A remark that gave great pleasure to Queen 
Elizabeth, and produced a drawing which Scott 
enjoyed, and which may etill be seen hangiog as 
Scott left it, in one of his little drawing reome 
at Abbotsford. 

Farewell to the Queen Bees whose birthday 
was the joy of all London apprentices, their 
best holiday throughout the year, down to the 
days of Queen Anne and the accession of the 
house of Hanover. 
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SENATE. 


On tte Ist, J. P. Henderson. Senator from 
Texes, appeared aad took his seat. 

A coneny geet: iat retared from the y" 
islature of Ken’ y; ring a regiment o 
otantoore for service in Utah. . 

Mr. King, of N. Y., reported a bill grenting 
the arsenal at Rome to the State of New York. 
Paseed. 

“— Green, of Missouri, cailed up the Kaneas 

Mesers. Gwin and Broderick, of California, 
objected, contending that the Pacifie Railroad 
Bi'l had the priority. 

Mr. Green’s motion prevailed, and the Kansas 
Bill was taken up. 

Mr. Green gave notice of bis intention to in- 
troduce a substitute. providing for the admis- 
sion of the States of Minnesota and Kaneas to- 
gether,-hoping thereby to expedite businers.— 
He then proceeded to advocate the m jority 
report of the Cowmittee on Territories. re- 
merking thst the leading and controlling facts 
of that document could not be succe-sfully con- 
troverted. Av attempt had been made in the 
minority reports to evade some of them, but 
they stood upassailed. He then passed to a 
personal explara ion touching statements in re- 
gard to the action of the commities, published 
in the New York Tribune, which sseerted that 
the mrjority of the commttee made ® positive 
promise to Mesers. Dov glas and Collamer rot 
to report till the succeeding Monday, and sub- 
sequently violated that agreement. He proceed: 
ed to stow the falsity of this statement by a 
deteil of the facte in the case. 

A discussion «f ‘ome ‘er gth ensued between 
Mr. Green and Mr. Douglas, of Lilinois, when 
the former resumed and raid he bad a subseti- 
tute for the bill —— by the majority of the 
committee, which he would offer at the proper 
time. This eubstitu'e provided for the admie- 
sion of Kansas and Minnesota together, the ob- 
ject bew g to expedite business eo that other 
important questions might come up for covside- 
ration. He then argued the legality of the 
Kansas Constitution, contending it was repub- 
lican in form, and was toe legal choice of the 
people. The population of Kaneas is sufficient 
to entitle her to one Represevtative, and the 
Constitution of the Uvited States preecribes no 
specific number of inhabitants. He referred to 
the unsettled state of the territory as 3 power- 
ful and overwhelmivg reaeon for the admission, 
as it would give peace and quietness to the 
territory. He had received information to-day 
of » murder by parties opposed to the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, and taat Gen. Whitfield had 
beea driven from the territory uvder threats of 
assasipation. This, he said, was the result of 
the nbeeace of the federal officers from Kansss. 
Tt is useless to ery “ peace!’ when ttere wil 
be none until Xaneas c--mes into the Union. 

Mr. Collamer, of V'., followed, He reierred 
to the Missouri Compromire as having settied 
the slavery agitation. HBeiog a feir bargain, he 
thought it unjust in the South, after receiving 
her portion of advantage, to repudiate the com- 
pact. Who believed, ne asked, in 1354, that 
slavery would exist in Kaneas? It was a well- 
settled principle that the power to regulate im- 
plied the power to probibit, quoting instances 
to show where this power had been exercised, 
and referring to the case in Mississippi in 1796 
as in point. He defended the Emigrant Aid 
Sovieties, denying that the emigrants from the 
Norch went te Kaneas merely to vote, without 
designieg to etay there. He referred to the 
fraudalent elections carned by interlopers from 
Missour, and to other gross outrages into 
which the Government had never examined.— 
Without concluding, be gave way to a motion 
for adjeonrome nt. 

On the 2nd, the House Bill making appro- 
priation: to fulfill the treaty stipulations rela- 
tive to the abolition of the Sound Dues was taken 
up snd passed. 

Mr. Seward, of N. Y., introduced the bill 
amending the Act of March 3rd, 1855, regulating 
the carriage of passengers by steamships and 
other veasel-. Referred. 

Mr. Evans, of 8. C., preseated a bill amend- 
ipg the Patent Laws. 

Mr. Houston, of Texas, introduced a bilil 
providing for the organization of a regiment of 
mounted volunteers for the protection of the 
Texas frontiers. 

Aiso, auth-rizing the President to raise four 
addtional regimeots of v-lun'teers. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Douglas, of 11'., 
caliiwg for ioformation in regard to Kansas af- 
faire. was taken up. The resolution calls on 
the President fur intormation touching the nam- 
ber of votes cast in Kansas at the various elec- 
tions, and the reasons tor rejecting the votes at 
the election of the 4th of January. Also, for 
all particulars, together with the correapon- 
denes on the subject; and if all the informa- 
tun desired is not in the possession of the 
Pre ident or the Executive Department, then 
the necersury orders and steps to be taken to 
preeurce the eame. 

Mr. Douglas wanted the information required 
by the ree-iutious. He eaid Mr. Colhoun was 
in the city, endeavoring to force the Lecompton 
Covatituun by withholcing the facts in the 
case. He was making contradictory statewente 
in the newspapers, but had not been near the 
committee, nor wace any commuvication to 
them It was trifliog witn the dignity of the 
Senate, when « government official can thus 
baffi« their dehberations. The returns sheuld 
have been opened eight days after the election, 
and the result transmitted to Congress. Yet 
Mr. Cathoun still keeps them shut in his pocket. 
Unieass we are to be cheated, the facts should 
be known. How can Senators vote under- 
standingly wheu the whole matter is in doubt ? 
Every day fraude +ccumulate—forgery mounta 
on furgery! He then alluded to the irauds at 
Kicaapoo, Shawnee and Delaware Crossing, aud 
was preceeding to denounce Mr. Calhoun, when 
he wae cut off in the middle of a sentence by tre 
at nouncement of the special order, when the 
Kacsae Bill was taken up. 

Mr. Coliamer, of Vt., continued his remarks 
commenced veeterday. 

Mr. Cullamer said that the only chance allow- 
ed tne peopie vf Kansas was whether they 
would have rlaves or be slaves. He alluded to 
the territoriat laws and to the several succes- 
sive Gurernors who were eent out to adminis- 
ter thera, aod who were suaunarily removed 
because they cou!d pot per‘orm impossibilities : 
because they could not enforce the laws and 
yet do justice to all parties. He referred to 
the Lereowpton Constitutoo, and said it was 
idle to reeort to special pleading to hide the fact 
that that instrument was never submitted to 
the people. Had it been. they would have re- 
pudiated it once snd forever. The President 
himself admits that the whoie thiog was a cheat, 
a delasion' He referred aleo to the new poli 
tical degms, that slave property, in legal cha 
recter and tenure, is precisely ike otner pro- 
pecty, and to the decision of the Supreme Court 
1a the Dred Sevtt case. He would not deny 
that the Supreme Court might give an opinioa 
concernicg slavery, when the question was pro- 
perly befure it; but he regretted that they 


gained by making Kaneas a slave State? The 
free State people will soon gain the agcendency 
there, evea if Calhoun cheats them out of the 
on mine 4 aon and then when they refuse to 
paee lawe for the protection of such property, 
what will it be wert? 
_ Mr. Pugh. of Ohio, gave notice of his inten- 
tion to introduce an amendment to the bill, 
giving the people power to alter or abolish 
their form of government, in such a manner as 
they may think proper, so that it be republican 
in form, andin accordance with the Constitution 
of the United States. 
Mr. Seward got the floor, when the Senate 
adjourned. ; 
{NoTe.—Mr. Pogh’s amendment to the Kan- 
sas Bill will be offered to Mr. Green’s subdsti- 
tute, for the admission of Kansas and Minne- 
sota together. } 
On 3rd, Mr. Hammond, ef South Caro- 
lina, presented a joint resolution, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to pay the officers 
and seamen of the expedition in search of Dr. 
Kane the same rate allowed to those attached 
to Capt. DeHaven's expedition. 

The hour of one having arrived. the special 
order of the day, the Kansas bil!, was taken up. 

Mr. Seward, of New York, delivered a lengthy 


expressed in that constitution. Therefore, Con- 
gress is not sovereign. Neither does it hold 
sovereignty in Kaneas—that aovereignty resides 
in thes thirty-one sovereign States. He then 
ded to argue that the Lecompton Conati- 
tion wae a legal inatrument, even if it em- 
bodied but the will of the minority uf the people 
of Kaness. Constitutions are often made by 
minorities. Toe Constitution of tris Union was 
made bya minority; and, in 1840, a minority 
had in their hands the power to alter or abolin 
it; for at that time, six out of the twenty-six 
States held a numerical mejority. He »lluded 
to the charges of frauds in Kanaas. He pre- 
sumed the:e bad been frauds on both sides, and 
thoucht the leset said about the matter the bet- 
ter. Bat the troe object of the opponents of 
the Lecompton Constitution was the agitation 
of the slavery question. wanted to iatro- 
duce the elements of ciscord into the Democra- 
tic party. It is singuler that, while claiming a 
majority in Kaneas, they should be beaten at 
every election In discussing the question of 
slavery, be spoke of the prosperity of the South, 
and said the condition of the elate was better 
than the poor white laborer of the North. There 
were more beggare wet in a single day in New 
York than during a }fetime in tee South He 
closed by saying that if the South waa obliged 
to surrender the government after sixty years, 
they would surrender it with a country abun- 
dant in prosperity, incalculable in atrength, and 
the and the admiration of the world. 
Mr. Dovlittl-, ef Wisconsin, alluded to the 
threats made in certain quarters, that. unless 





speech oa the subject of Kansas, discussing the 
following propositions : 

First—That whereas, in the beginning the 
ascendancy of the slave States was absolute, it 
ia now being reversed. 

Second—That whereas, heretofore the Na- 
tional Government favored thie change of bai- 
ance from the slave States to the free States, 
it has now reversed this policy and opposes the 
change. 

Third —That national intervention in the Ter- 
ritories in favor of slave labor and slave States 
is opposed to the natural. social, and moral de- 
ve opment of the Republic. 

In arguing these propositions, Mr. Seward 
said that Nevraska was resigned to free labor 
without a struggle, and Kansas becaine a theatre 
of the first actual national conflie’ between 
sl.vebolding and free |xbor immigrauts met face 
to face, to organize through the macbinery of 
republican action a civil community. 

in this firet hour of trial, the new system of 
popular sovereigaty signslly failed, because it 
ia impossible to organize by one single act, in 
ene day, a community perfectly free, perfectly 
sovereign, and perfectly constituted, out of ele- 
ments unassimilated, unarranged, and uncom- 

osed. Free labor rightfully won the day. 
lave labor wrested the victory to iteelf by 
fraud and violence. 

In speaking of the opinion pronounced by the 
Suprame Court of the United States in the 
Dred Scott case, he eaid: In this ill-omened 
act, it forgot its own dignity, which had always 
been maintained with juet judicial jealousy. 
They forgot that the province of a court is 
simply ‘jus dicere,” and not at all ‘jus dare.” 
They forgot, aleo, that one “‘ foul sentence does 
more harm than many foul examples; for the 
last do but corrupt the stream, while the former 
corrupt the fountain.” And they and the Pre- 
sident alike forgot that judicial usurpation is 
more odious and intolerable than any other 
among the manifold practices of tyranny. 

Afier further argument, he added: ‘ No won- 
der taat the question before us excites appre- 
hension and alarm. There is at least a North 
side of this chamber—a North side of the 
Chamber of Representatives—a North side of 
the Union, as well as South sides of all three. 
Eac) of them is watchful and resolute. If it be 
true, as has so often been asserted, that the Union 
cannot survive the decision by Congress of a 
direct question involving the acoptien of a free 
State iuto this Union, which will establish the 
ascendancy of the free States under the Consti- 
tution, and draw after it the restoration of the 
influence of freedom ia the domestic and foreign 
conduct of the Government, then the day of 
dissolution is at hand.” 

Further on he said, “ Let the Supreme Court 
recede. Whether it recede or not, we shall re- 
orgavize the Court, avd thus reform its political 
sentiments and practices, and bring them into 
harmony with tne Constitution and the laws of 
nature. In doing so we sball not only reassume 
our own just authority, but we shail restore 
that high tribuoal itself to the position it ougnt 
to maintain, since #0 many inalienable rights of 
citizens and even States the mse)ves depend upon 
its impartiality and its wisdow.” 

If we attempt to coerce Kansas into the Union 
under ihe Lecompton Constitution, the people 
of thet Territory will resort to civil war, if ne- 
cersary. You are pledged to put down that 
revolution by the sword. Will the people listen 
to your voice amid tie thunders of your can- 
non? Let but one drop of the blood of a free 
citizen be shed there by the Federal army, and 
the countenance of every representative of a 
free State, in either House of Congress, will 
blaveb, and his tongue will refuse te utter the 
vote necessary to susta'n the army !n the but- 
chery of his fellow-citizens. 

Mr. Thomson, of New Jersey, alluding to 
Kanaas, said that now was the favorable oppor- 
tunity to end her troubles by admitting heminto 
the Union. He contended that the Lecompton 
Constitution waa the expression of the will of 
the people of Kansas. He replied to the many 
arguments against that instrument, and in- 
stanced the caees of fourteen States vshose Con- 
stitutions were adopted without a submission 
to the people. If a wrong had bees suffered 
by tee opponents of the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, that wrong waa their own misconduct, and 
therefore they bad no right to comp!ain. 

If the free State party have a large majority, 
as ie pretended, they can change any obnoxious 
features in the Coustitution; but if in the wi- 
nority, they must submit, like good citizens, to 
the will of the rasjority. But tnis party do not 
want peace. Tobey desire agitation. The af- 
faire of Kansas, be contended, will be infinitely 
worse if not adwitted. He was impatient and 
anxious that Congress should be relieved from 
the consideration of the question, and that the 
people be left to settle their own difficulties in 
their own way under their own State Govern- 
meut. Then ehall we hear nothing more of 
“bleeding Kansas’ Adiourned, 

On the 4th, Mr. Stuart, of Mich. reported ad- 
versely on the bill amending the act of March 3, 
1°53, granting bounty land to c-rtain officers, 
soldiers, ete. 

The Kansas Bill coming up ax the special 
order, Mr. Hammond, of South Carolina, said 
that he understood the Senator from Illineis to 
declare that he opposed the Lecompton Consti- 
tution only on one point—namely, because he 
was vot satisfied that itembodied the will of the 

¢ Opie. 
Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, replied that that was 
not exactly his position. He thought there were 
other irregularities ; but would waive these, if 
he could be assured that the constitution em- 
bodied the will of the people 

Mr. Hammond thought Mr. Douglas was ia 
errer in saying that the Lecomptoa Constitn- 
tion wae the creature of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, and thought that trom that error had pro- 
bably arisen all his errors upon that subject. 
How was it possible that the convention could 
be the creature of the Territerial Legislature! 
The convention was an assemblage of the pev- 
pie in their highest sovereign capacity, about to 
es the hghest possibie act of sovereignty. 

he Territorial Legislature was a mere provi- 
sional government, a petty corporation, ap 
pointed and paid by Congress. without a parti 
cle of sovereign power, and therefore could not 
interfere with sovereignty, although that sove- 
reigoty waa still inchoate. Congress could not 
interfere with the convention, and could not 
confer upou the legisiature power to interfere 
with it, for Congress 1 not sovereign. It has 
no power to act outside of the limitations of the 
constitution—no mght to carry into effect the 





supreme will of any people—if it has not been 


Kaneas be admitted uoder the Lecompten Con- 
| stitution, the Union wilt be dissolved. Did he 
| believe such a great national calawity could fol- 
| low, or be at atl Jikely, he contesset that the 
consideration wouid be entitles to great weight. 
He did net believe, however, that all the politi- 
cians in Washirgton could dissolve the Unron. 
Without concluding, he yave way te a motion 
to adjourn. 
The Senate then adjourned till Monday. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


On the Ist, the Speaker announced Messrs. 
Seward, of Georgia, Harris. of Illinois, Grow, 
of Pennsylvania, Curtie, of Iows, and Bishop, 
of Connecticut, as the committee upon the 
Matteson case. Mr. Harris was excused on 
his own request. 

Resolutions adopted by the Legislature of 
Washington Territory were read, declaring that 
the proclamation of martial law by Governor 
Stevens was a patriotic act, and required to 
maintain peace in the Territory. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, submitted a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, calling for informa- 
tin as to whether any money has been paid 
from the United States Treasury, for the year 
ending June last, for the expenses of the Legis- 
lature, or alleged Legislature of Kansas, and if 
so, under what Act, and from what fund. 

A discussion then took place on the bill re- 
organizing the clerks and other employees of 
the House, pending which the House adjourned. 

On the 2nd, the House resumed the con- 
sideration of Mr. Seward’s motion to recon- 
sider the vote referring to the Committee of 
the Whole, the Senate Bill, authorizing the 
President to appoint any of the officers affected 
by the Naval Retiring Board, to their former 
positions. 

Mr. Davis, of Maryland, applauded the Re- 
tiring Board for ite fearless honesty, in purg- 
ing the Navy of rotten material. He objected 
to any replacement of this material, and 
thought that the Administration would have 
much to answer for, which should place a man- 
of-war under the command of an officer whom 
that Board, endorsed by the last President 
= Cabinet, have declared unfit for active 

uty. 

Mr. Miles, of South Carolina, contended that 
the decisions of the Board, in some instances, 
were utterly repugnant to every senee of jus- 
tice and fair dealing. The meanest criminal 
may look to Executive clemency, but not these 
disinissed Naval officers, who were summarily 
stricken down, with their brilliant services 
wiped out with a single blow, and now had no 
redrese. He did not believe it necessary to re- 
sort to such extreme measures. 

Mr. Chapman, of Pennsyivania, said that, 
while he would not charge the Board with con- 
spiracy and corruption, he would say they were 
surrounded by influences of the most dangerous 
character. They were themselves benefitted 
by every vacancy they made. By the inquisi- 
torial process tbey struck down gallant geatle- 
men, and of two hundred who tell under pro- 
scription, not one could tell the cause of his 
** taking off.” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, opposed the bill, be- 
cause the parties aggrieved bad opportunities 
for fair trials before the Naval Courts of In- 
quiry, and ought to be willing to abide the 
juégment of their peers. Passing this bill would 
make the Senate a court of errors to revise the 
action of the Naval Board. 

Mr. Millson, of Virginia, saw no propriety in 
entering into the merits of the Naval Board. 
The action of that Board was condemned by 
the American press, by the sentiment of the 
American people, by the resolutions of State 
Legislatures, by the solemn judgment ef Con- 
gress, and by the deliberate, though uncon- 
scious, testimony ¢f the Courts of Tnquiry 
themselves. He alluded to the harshness and 
haste with which the Courts were conducted, 
adding that the officers never had a trial. 

Without concluding the subject the House 
adjourned. 

On the 3rd, the consideration of the motion 
to reconsider the vote referring to the Commit- 
tes of the Whole the Senate Bill authorizing 
the President to appoint any officers affected by 
the action of the Naval Retiring Board to their 
former position, wae resumed. 

Mr. Whitely, of Delaware, argued in favor of 
the reeolutione, severely criticising the proceed- 
ings of the Naval Retiring Board. 

Mr. Bocock, of Virginin, oppoxed the mea- 
sure, contending that the proceedings of the 
Board of Inquiry were just; and, even if re- 
versed, that many of its supposed victims, who 
were men expecting to get back in the Navy, 
would find themselves mistaken. 

Mr. Winslow, of North Carolina, and Mr. 
Seward, ot Georgia, both advocated the reseo- 
Jution, which was passed, and the House ad- 
jouroed. 

On the 4th, the Speaker announced the first 
business in order to be Mr. Hoard’s resolution, 
asking fur the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to examine the charges of Executive iu- 
fluence upon the action of members of the 
House. He stated the question pending to be, 
© Shall the resolution be entertained as a ques- 
tion of privilege ?” 

Mr. Hoard, of New York, proposed an amend- 
ment, charging on his own authority and on 
common fame, the President with endeavoring 
to control the action of the Honse, on the Le- 
compton Constitution, by Executive patronage. 

Mr. Burns, of Ohio, sent up & written state- 
ment charging that Mr. Hoard intended to make 
& falee and slanderous record agaiust bom, and 
that he shall hereafter treat Mr. Hoard and his 
slang with the contempt they merit in the esti- 
mation of all honorable men. He farther de- 
nied any collusion with the President or Cabinet 
as to his vote, asserting that notoiog of the kind 
had occarred either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Hoard again dieclaiuued any party spirit 
or intention to wound the feelings of any man. 
When he introduced the resvlution, be did not 
suppose there would be apy opposition. He 
contended it was ao legitimate subject of in- 
quiry, and that common fame was a sufficient 
ground for an investigation. There is now a 
common rumor that the Executive is now en- 
deavoring to control the action of the House, 
or bas heretofore endeavored. It was a com- 
mon rumor that Jed to the inveetigation in Mr. 
Woicott s case. In moving the inquiry, he was 
not in pursuit of a victim, but of the offender. 
He also stated that Mr. Morris had twice en- 
deavored to get the four to make some affirma- 
tion of the truth of the statement which Mr. 
Burns denied, relative to his vote on the re- 
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ference of the Lecompton message of the Presi- 
dent to the Committee on Territories. Mr. 
Smith, of Illinois, and Mr Morris, of Illnois, 
both informed bim (Mr. Huard) that Mr. Burns 
wae previously relied upon as being anti-Le- 
compton, 

Mr. Bleir, of Missouri, repeated the conver- 
sauion with Mr. bforrie, in corroboration of 
Mr. Hoard’s statement. 

Mr. Nichols, of Ohio, said thst, when com- 
moa fame was presented as the ground of in- 
vestigation, it waa beseath the digoity of the 
Houee wo entertain the subject. Tbe allexation 
against his colleague wae false. He never ex- 

» '8 was charged, the sppointment of 

Tnited States Marshal of Ohio. Members all 

knew, without investigation, that the power 

and patrooage of the Executive were brought 

to bear in favor of the passage of Administra- 

tion measures. Thie had been the practice of 
all Administrations. 

Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, asked Mr. Nichols to 
make an exception in favor of Jobu Quincy 
Adams, who once deciared on this floor, that, 
while President, be never but on one occasion 
asked for an appointment, and thst was for an 
applicant for the post of a deputy postmaster, 
in whose favor he wrote a note to Mr. McLean, 
who declared tbe applicant was unfit, and there 
the matter ended. 

Mr. Nichols replied that there were honora- 
ble exceptoor. As to Mr Burns's vote, no 
member had +teted on his vwa responsibility 
that there was apy reasun or motive for the 
charge. He moved to lay the whole subject on 
the table, including toe resolution of Mr. Burns, 
whiea Mr. Heard had accepted as a substitute. 

[This substitute provided fur tre appointment 
of a committer to inquire whether any collu- 
sion had ta&en place between Mr. Burns and the 
President, and whetoer any improper attempt 
had been wade, directly or imdirectly, to influ- 
ence the action of ayy member of the House on 
any measure on whi®h the House has acted, or 
has under consideration, with the power to send 
for persons and papers. } 

The vote was then taken on the motion to lay 
orn the table, and it prevailed—yeas (2, nays 0. 

Mr. Quitman, of Mississippi, called up his 
volunteer bill. He was oppesed to any perma- 
nent increase of the standibg army, believing 
ihat volunteers were better adapted to the pre- 
seut emergency. He combatted the charge that 
volunteers are inferior to regulars, conteuding 
that the former are governed by higher conside- 
rations than the latter. He also referred, with 
pride, to the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
volunteers, at the first sound of the bugle, offer- 
ed their services in the Mexican war. He men- 
tioned that volunteers do not desert, while four 
thousand of the regular army had deserted in 
one year. 

Pending the consideration the House ad- 
journed. 

On the 5th, the House was engaged in the 
consideration of private bills of an uninteresting 
character. 

After the passage of several private bills, the 
House adjourn-d till Monday. 


A BILL oF A Viretnia BELLE OF THE LAST 
CENTURY.—The Norfolk Argus has the follow- 
ing communication:—I send you the annexed 
invoice from England to a Virginia belle, bear- 
ing date more than a century ago. a from 
its antiquity, it may serve to give information 
as to the fabric to be used in the garment re- 
ferred to by your Richmoad correspondent. I 
mean the Red Petticoat. 


A fashionable Laced Cap, Handkerchief, 
Tucker and Ruftles 

A fashionable Brocade Suit 

3 pair Stays 

1 Blue Silk Petticoat 

1 ScaRLet Ciota UNDER Perrticoat 

1 pair Blue Satin Shoes, buckled and full 
trimmed 

1 Hoop 

1 pair Blue Silk Stockings 

A fashionable Silver Girdle, £1, Fan £1 


£7 00 


April 15th, 1752. 


The above were intended as a ball-dress to be 
worn on the kiog’s birth night. 

The iady who has kindly allowed me to copy 
the above, is a great niece of Gen. Washington. 
Ttere is before me when I am writing, the eye- 
glass which he used in church in following in 
the service of the Prayer Book. It will alse 
surprise you to learn that there is still in ex- 
istence some of the pepper and salt from the 
General’s camp castors. 





Wuo ALLsvp Is.—The Morning Post says :— 
“The public will, no doubt, be surprised to 
learn that ene of the principals in the Jate 
erime is an Englishman. His nawe is Thomas 
Allsop, an ex member of the Stock Exchange. 
The instruments of the crime have ajl been 
made to order in Englaod, and the whole 
scheme and couspiracy have been hatched and 
matured ic this country.” A correspondent 
has forwarded the following additional particu- 
lars concerning the person thus apparently im- 
plicated in the late fearful attempted assagsina. 
tien :—‘‘ My suspicions are confirmed. I feared 
that it was Thomas Allsop who was concerned 
with Orsini and Pierri, in the late diabolical at- 
tempts on the life of Lonis Napoleon. He was 
always a warmheaded and crotchety man; a 
friend and associate of the late Samuel ‘Taylor 
Coleridge, whose ‘Table Talk’ he edited. He 
was also an intimate friend of Robert Owen. 
An extreme Republican, he was always a geutle- 
hearted man, and I cannot believe he had a 
guilty knowledge ; but I believe he bas been used 
asatool His wife, who is a perfect ladyyvkept 
for several years a Magazin des Modes, at 280 
Regent street, London, and her business con- 
nections lay amovg the most aristocratic circles 
in London. Coleridge dined every Sundsy for 
years with Allsop.” 

POPULATION OF INDIA ACCORDING TO THE 
LATEST RETURNS.—f'rom 
blue book on the Colonies, just issued, we take 
the following : 





BRITISH STATES. 
Area in Square Miles. 


Population. 
573,778 


97,763,562 
132,090 22,437,297 
151,544 11,790,042 
837,412 131,990,901 

NATIVE STATES. 
515,533 

51,802 
60,575 


Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 


Total 
Bengal 


Madras 
Bombay 


38,702. 206 
5,213,671 
4,460,370 


Tre Stave Trapg.—The Richmond Whig 
is out in an editorial article in favor of te-estab- 
lishing the African siave trade; and, agan ex- 
cuse for it, urges the “great complaints from 
various quarters of Virginia of the acarcity of 
labor,” produced by “the immense draft made 
upon the labor of the State, during the Inst 
twelve months, by the Southern demand,” 
which has carried off a uumber equal to the 
natural increase of the blacks. On this sub- 
ject, the Whig indulges in the subjoined specu- 
lations : 

“ And this result was effected in the face of 
an immense domestic competition, which wae 
enabled to sustain itself by the high price of 
tobacco and wheat. What will be the case at 
the end of another year, if wheat and tobacco 
should be depreseed, and cotton high. requires 
no great genius for calculation to divine. The 
continuance of that state of things for a few 
years, i. e., low priced tobacco and high priced 
cotton, will strip the State of half ite adult 
slave population. From what we hear, there is 
not at present enough slave labor here to make. 
even with favorable seasons, an average crop of 
tobacco. 

“The consequences, social and political, of 
this process, continued, without interruption, 
for a few decades, are palpable and inevitable. 
The character of the population will undergo 
an entire change. The few vegroes remaining 
will be found in the hands of a few rich men— 
and some hungry demagogue, like Wise, will 
not be wanting to raise the cry of aristocrats, 
and the whole institution will be swept from 
the statute book. In the meantime, the ab- 
atraction of labor will be followed by diminish- 
ed products; and, in the transition from ne- 
groes to Yankees, the whole real property of 
the commonwealth will experience a disastrous 
depreciation.” 

The Whig goes on to say that France, having 
just re-op- ned the slave trade, and also just 
agreed to a steamship intercourse with Virgi- 
nia, the importation of slaves from Africa, wa- 
der French auspices, will form a good basis of 
commerce. 

As to the re-opening of the slave trade in 
Mississippi, receutly telegraphed from New 
Orleans, the Delta's article on the subject says: 

“The authority on which we make this an- 
nouncement is indisputable. We even have ad- 
vices that, in Mississippi, Henry Hughes and 
some of his party, now privately urge the labor 
immigration movement, not to open the supply 
of Afmeans, but to legitimate, moraiize, regu- 
late and equalize the supply already opened, 
and impossible te be closed. We have seme 
further details. Some negroes are disembarked 
on the Atlantic coast, aud brought overland to 
the Mississippi cotton fields; but the Missis- 
sippi seacoast’s peculiar facilities for landing 
and secreting cargoes, and the conveniences of 
Pear! river as a channel for distribution, are not 
overlooked. 

“The profits of the Mississippi slave trade 
are enormous. We have been so fortunate as 
to procure from undoubted authority some in- 
teresting detai's. They relate to the operations 
of the Mississippi slave trade, and are autbenti- 
cated by operators. It need not be said, in the 
first place, that the barque engaged in the traf- 
fic to the South must be a fast sailer, for this 
is indispensable to the security of the officers 
and crew, the health of the cargo, and the rapi- 
dity of the pecuniary returns. 

“ As to the expenses and profits of the voyage, 
the latest advices were from the captain of a 
barque which sailed from one of the Georgis 
ports. He had quite recently returned, and 
reports that, ou account of the vigilance of 
cruisers, negroes had accumulated on the coast, 
and in a manner glutted the markets, and that, 
in consequence of this, the price had fallen to 
under thirty dollars a head. The payment, 
however. must be in gold or silver, as the 
head men wiil not, as focmerly, barter for mer- 
chandive. 

‘We way estimate a cargo to number seven 
hundred negroes, although many more than 
that are often carried; but whatever the num- 
ber, none purchased should be over twenty- 
five years of age. Seven hundred, at an ave- 
rage cost of thirty dollars apiece, will amount 
to $21,000, and their price ia this country or 
Cuba will range from $450 to $1,200. But if 
so d for $500 say, the cargo will net $350,000. 
Freely a!lowing, then, $150,000 for the entire 
expenses of the voyage, and all possible loss, 
the profits of one round voyage will amount to 
$200,000. Where the profits are so exorbitant, 
we can well understand why the business has 
been begun in the South. We can well under- 
stand the impossibility of closing the trade now 
begun, and most of all, we now can understand 
that the great question is not whether there 
shall be for the South a eupply of African iabor, 
because that is now settled, and the great aad 
absorbing question 18 whether, according to 
Hughes’s method, the supply shall be so mo- 
dified as to be legitimate, fair, regular and 
equal.” ean 

Rutmsc Rares OF INTEREST.—Some of 
our neighbors, on the first announcement by 
telegraph of the Bank of England's reduction to 3 
per cent, suggested that this rate is as low as 
ever befure Known. The mistake is a singular 
one, since it is net by one per cent. as low as 
the minimum of 1252, nor 4s low by a half per 
cent. as the rate has frequently ruled within the 
last ten years. The following, from the Lon- 
dou Times, will show that 2 a 24 per cent. has 
not been unfrequent during this period: “ The 
Bank of England, to-day, have reduced their 
rate of discount from 34 per cent., at which it 
was fixed on Thursday last, to 3 per cent. It 
was fully expected, yesterday, that this move- 
ment would take place, but it produced upon its 
announcement & further slight improvement in 
the funds. Nearly five years have passed since 
the rate was at 3 per cent.,a gradual advance, 
with one oc two short exceptional ictervals, 
having taken place from the first of June, 1853, 
when it last stood at that point. Previously, 
however, for nearly five years—that is to say, 


a Parliamentary | from the date of the complete subsidence of the 


| effects of the panic of 1547—it had steadily kept 
besween 2 and 3 per cent. That period com- 
prised 239 weeas, during which the minimum 
was 3 per cent. for 129 weeks, 24 oy cent. for 
74 weeks, and 2 per cent. for 21) weeks, while the 
average stock of bullion was £16,836,0U\, the 
lowest amount having been £153,253,557, and 
the highest £22,232,138. At present the total 
heid 18, probably, about £16,300,000, and is, 
conse quently, fuly equal to the amount hereto- ‘ 
fore found consistent witha prolonged period of 
ease. The increase still promises te continue, 
since, although shipments to the Continent have 





627,910 48,376,247 
Total of British 


and native States 1,465,322 180,367,148 





TERRIBLE MURDER BY Boys.—A terrible 
affair occurred at Littleton Station, on the Bal- 
timore and Obie Railroad on Sunday night, 21st | 
of February. 

Mra. Manly, « widow, resided there with her | 
two sons and kept a grocery. Au improper in- 
timacy between her and a man in the neighbor- 
hood had been suspected. On Sunday the boys 
went away from home to be gone all night, but 
happened to return unexpectedly in the night. 
Finding their suspicions correct, enraged, they 
fell upon him and killed bim. The boys es-| 
caped, one on an eastern train, and the other | 
on one comipg west. One was 10, the other 
15 years old. The wiserable victim must have 
died instantly, as he was stabbed toree times | 
through the heart. 





DeaTHu oF Com. PerRY.—Com. M.C. Perry, 
of the U. 8S. Navy, died recently ia New York, 
in hie sixty-fifth year. He entered the service 
in 1509, a8 a midshipman. He has latterly been 
distinguished for services ia the Gulf of Mexico 
during the war, and as the commander of the 
Japan expedition. Though not so eminent as 
another Perry, a near reiative, whose name is 
connected so honorably with our naval history, 
he stili has rendered important service to his 
country. 


| the creature. 


again been resumed, there is no immediate sign 
| that the sums required wi.l be equal to those 


which will arrive.” 





Tue Sea SERPENT CAUGHT.—The captain 


| of an Eoglisn vessel recently saw the tea ser- 


pent, off Sct. Helena, and he gives a graphic ac- 
count of the appearance of that sea monster. 


| The captain of another vessel, instead of indulg- 


ing bis imagimation, took measures to capture 
It was hauled ou board, and its 
bead was covered with suaky-looking barnacles. 
On close inspection, it was found to be a gigan- 
tic sea-weed, twenty feet long and four inches 
diameter, the root-ead of which appeared, when 
in the water, like the head of tne animal, and 
the mution given by the sea caused it to seem 
alive. Both captains arrived about the same 
time in England, and published their different 
accounts of the adventure. 


THe EvkcriveE FRANCHISE —Speaking of 
the recent frauds in the municipal affairs of 
New York, we Post of teat city remarks :— 
“We have got to reconstruct our elective sys- 
tem, and materially circumserbe its basis, or 
our city will not be habitable many years longer, 
except by pirates.” The Philadelphia North 
American adds:—*‘ As to the proposed reduc- 
tion of the baris of the elective system, that ie 
everywhere admitted to be extremely aifficult, 
thuugh it is evident that the purgation of the 
franchise is fast becoming an imperative neces- 


eee 


Tmirves’ IMPLEMENTS.—An account ap- 
peared in the London papers some months 
of a very complete instrument found in 
possession of a thief in the metropolis 
boring holes into iron safer, 
much more complete instrament of thé kind 
has been fonnd in the posseasion of a returned 
convict at Manchester. 


through the iron door of a safe; that seized in 
Manchester cuts out a piece of iron at one ope- 


such as might have been tarned out only at one 


iron safe makers, who found that it would cut 
& piece out of a quarter-inch iron door in foar 
hundred revolutions of the lever by which it is 
worked, or in an hour; and it had cut out a 
piece from a plate half an inch in thickness 


inefficient for further use. A singular fact ia 


the latter inetrument was found, was aleo dis- 


ing the one machine with the owner of the 
other. The person in whose possession the 
machine was found in Manchester 
punishment because he was ia a dwelling house 
with it when taken; had he been taken with it 
in the streets, he could have been reached by 
the law. ; 

Lovts NaPoLron AND FRANcE.—Louis 1 
poleon bas clearly made every arrangement 
the Home Office to be under his more imme 
diate supervision. It is about to be transferred 
to one of the new wings of the Palace of the 
Louvre. So perfect a machinery of despotism 
has never before been completed, or even con- 
ceivec .n the bistory of the world. That office 
will be the centre of France and of Europe. 
Here converge telegrapbic wires now extending 
through all France and all Europe. soon to ex- 
tend through all the world. Secret passages un- 
derground cowmunicate with all the various 
forts and military rendezvous by which Paris is 
surrounded. Accommodations for two entire 
regiments of horse are contained in one of the 
winge of the Palace itself. This. with an army 
of fifty thousand soldiera around Paria, with in- 
numerable cancon ready to pour grape on the 
people in a moment, and, above all, with a 
countless body of police, who know what is 
going on in every house, constitutes the strength 
of this centre of despotism, which yet is afraid 
to unmuzzile the press. What chance is there 
for resistance’? A resolution would seem im- 
possible. There sites General Espanasee, like 
spider in the centre of his web, and he the mere 
cat's paw of another bigger, blacker spider, 


- 





cell like this. 
Tue ARMY REINFORCEMENTS.—The House 
has taben up for consideration the bill to autho- 
rize the l’reaident to accept the serviees of four 
regiments of volunteers, and to raise a regi- * 
ment of mounted men for the protection of the 
Texas frontier. 
Col. Johnston appears to be in greater dan- 
er of suffering for want of supplies than has 
“en Key Another despatch from him, 
dated Jan. 4th, and publiehed in the States, 
shows that there ia an urgent necessity for 
sending on supplies to him without delay. His 
provisions will not hold out longer than the 
10th of June. Can the train which is to be 
started on the 10th March reach there in three 
months! It is much doubted by many practi- 
cal men. If the Mormons intend to resist, 
they will cut off this train. But bad weather 
and a late spring may delay it. “ 
Discovery tN Evectricrry.—Dr. C. G- 
Page, of Washington, bas discovered that posi- “ 
tive electricity will extinguish the flame of a 
lamp, and negative electricity will increase it. 


is rapidly shortened to total extinction. When 
the flame is charged negatively, it is immediately 
enlarged, a portion of it being impelled down 
around the wick tube for the distance of an 
inch, and a portion also elongated above. This 
discovery, it is thought, may serve to throw 
some light upon tue many unsolved esprices of 
lightning. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 
CoRRECTED FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
BY 8. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 

No. 333 Walnut Street. 





The following were the closing quotations for Stocks 
on Saturday last. The market closing dull. 
Bid. Asked. 

LOANS. 
US6pret 


Bid, 
Phil Ger & Nor 
Tending 
— | Minehill eo 
Har & Lan 58 
Ches Val 4 
Tioga - 
** preferred 
PW & Balt 
Lops Island 2 
WH eport & Elm = 124 
Cattawissn 7 
CANAL STOCKS. 
Sch Nav 7] 
y : 13 
4 


48 
M4 


Asked. 
53 8S 
B 
61 
S84 
5 


ned 


om 
Phila 6 pr et 
“06 26 


new 


8O 
50 


“5 4 
Cam City 6 pr ct 
Pitts 6 pr ct 

* ** coupon 
All’gy City 6 pr ct 

” County “* 
All’ey coR h 6's 
Penn 


0 





%”) MO } i v 
| Morris Consol’d 
a7t aa; referred 
w |C & Del 
HY) | Union 5 
we | Sus & Tidewater 7t 
44h | BANK STOCKS. 
100 | North Amer 138 
stg) Phila i134 
% | Far & Mee 5} CS 
— | Commercial 49 Cf 
80 | N Liberty B ! 
| Mechanies j 
71} | Southwark 
77 | P Township 
% | Kensington 
— | Girard 
W estern 
93} 94 | Man & Mech 
704 71} | Commerce 
61 614 | Tradesman’s 
93 oh | City 
as - | Consolidation 
74 «+75 Commonwealth 
») 51 | Corn Exchenge 
40 41 | Pittsburg 
M & M Pitts 
is ge putts 
2d 7 pret 55 | Kentucky 
Catawissa Pl }| Northern a 
; | Louisville, Ky 
' 


be * coupon uu 
Tenn 6 pr ct fist) 
Reatueks &pret 100 
Missouri 6's 84 
Penn R R 6 pr ct 
2d m rt loan *s3 
C&AmRRK 6G pret 
PG&NR RR" 
Reading RR * 


*“ mrt 


ww 
Re 
to] 
78 
a8 
“6 6 pret ’36 Th 
Lehigh Val 6's 74 
Ches ValR R “* ») 
Tioca RR mg uo 
Phil Wil & Bal 
"eo R RE pret 
Lonz IRR“ 
Sch Nav ’#2 “ 
Lehigh Nay ** 
fort ™ 
Cé&dDCI 
Sus & Tid "78 ** 
‘nion Cana 
Will’ms & Elmira 


Ist m’rt 7 pret 


D1 
= | j 
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444 
22 
19} 
a 
»» 
7 5v 
lit 
115 
lle 
Farmers, Ky 110 
95 95+] Union, Nash, Tenn 954 
» | Plant’s, Tenn 
54 | Com & R Vick 
101 |N O Gas Lt 


oo 
53 
46 


a 
North Pa 6 pr ct 53+ 5S 
RAILROAD STOCK. 
Cam & Amboy 
Penna 
Hea Meadow 
North Penna 


(1 ESarac! 1B) wee! | Re: 


53 rie 
104 110 


PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CornkeEctzD WEEKLY 
By L. H. THOMPSON, Exchange Hotel, 
No. 77 Dock Street 
MEATS. 
Beef | Mutton. 

Roasting rib, # Ib 12 al5 | Leg, Loin, Chp # B 9 alo 
Sirloin steak 15018 ' Breast and Nec 6ia 3 
Rump do 12 al4 | Young Lamb, whole §3a3 
Chuek pieces 8 al2s | W hole carcase a9 

Plates and navels Veal. 

Corned Fore quarter # Bb 8 
Tongues, fresh Hind do il 
Lex, each Chop 124 
Shin 25 249 | Cutlet - 124 

#8 al2} | Sweetbread each 
6tall ‘ork. 
odious | Youns Pics $175 a200 

Saltandiresh B® lea 4 

75 a87) | Feet 4 set lia 3 

100 al 124 | Tripe # B 4a 8 
10 a | Lard do a 18 

25 a3l | Hama, sliced lla 15 
Belogna sausages l6a 2 

VEGETABLES. 

2a 40 | S’'tPot’s’ 

l2’a 14 do do 

4a 5 | Com Pot's bus 

3410 | Cabbage bbi 
12 | Omens bus 
FRUIT. 

62a 87) | Cranberries qt 

ida 25 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
16a 18 | Chickens @ Bb 

Pheasants 

Sl a 87 | Sqb Pig’ 

75 al WD Freee 2 
SHELLFISH. 
loz | Oysters, Absecom 
$600 at 0 | k 

/ 58 a8 OO | 
ja lo 


6 alo 
65 a75 
3liad7} 


Kidney 

Pos r th vb 
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Lam. 
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Hind do 

Chop # 

Calves Head each 


10 
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do hf pk 
Beets bunch 

do h'd 
Cayrots doz 


bas @1 25al 75 
bs) 6a #4 


1 lSa!l % 
8ijal 124 


Appies W bkt 3 
ae if pk wae 


Turkeys @ his) 
Spring Chickens 
@ pair 


; ns pair 
Chickens # pair , 


ao 


Ter’pin (South 


do (Ches & De 
Lobsters ® 
Clams M 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Butter & D aps Mackerel 


Roll do Da— ry © 4 
E.ces doz : Sm’kd Herring bunch 
Honey B 
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Cc 5 
Fresh Shad ! 8 
Sree Shs er 8! c mearcase cake 
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The instrument found # 
in Lendon could simply drill a small hole | 


ration, through which a man’s hand may be 5 
inserted. The invention and workmanship are ¥ 


crouched back be‘ind hun in the interior ofa » 
Theades of it is terrible. ‘ 


% 


of our firet-rate machine shops. The instru- , 
ment has been tried by Messrs. Chubb, the | 


without being in the least injured, or rendered * 
the case is, that in the thief’s valise, in which | 


covered a cogwheel belonging to the instrument ~ 
seized in London, connecting the person hay- ~ ° 
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When the flame of about two ioches height is « 
charged positively trom a powerful machine, it o# 
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m& Mormons IN A STATE OF DEsTITUTION— 
Baronam Youne’s Appress To THE TER- 
RITORIAL LEGISLATURE. 


‘ es from Salt Lake, by way of California, 
te to the 23d of December. 
The saints are reduced to great straite in Salt 
Take City, being nearly destitute of provisions 
§ clothing, the army probably stopping their 
° since the Mormons burnt up the army 

» A'party of Mormons, under Col. Amaea Ly- 
: was encamped on the Mobave Crossing, 
f intended to remain there till the» could 
apr supplies of provisions, clothing and dry 

The camp on the Mohave cannot, however, 
be #0 devoid of the comforts of life, after all, as 
it might be supposed to be. It has been stated 

several that since the camp was established 
there has been no less than fifty marriages, the 
young men of the party agreeing to take charge 
of all the young ladies, to which the latter free- 
coveented, thus securing protection through 
long journey. Not only have marriages 
been celebrated wholesale, in orthodox Mormon 
le, but the married ladies have contributed 
largely to the hilarity and pleasures of cawp 
life by adding to the population—there having 
been no less than twenty. five birthe. 

General Clarke has sent two companies of 
art to San Bernardino, to remain there as 
—s against any possible inroads by the 

5 Mormore, until instructions are received 
from W ashington. 

The names of two of the five unfortunate 
gentlemen, en accountof whose cold blooded 
murder in the Mormon settlement has already 
wm been published, from the Placerville Argus, 
= were Aiken. They were brothers, and at the 
time of their leaving the lower part of the State, 
they bad from $4,000 to $6,000 in gold. This 
accounts for their representations in Carson 
Valley. They were afterwards heard of as 
my bom prison in Salt Lake City, where they 
me had been robbed of all their funds. The next 

and last that was heard of them was the murder 
of all but one, who was mortally wounded. 

Even if the wounded man should have written 
» to California to inform his [friends of the cir- 

cumstances of the sad fate of himself and of.his 
unhappy comrades, owing to the strict espio- 
exercised over the Post office Department 

in that revolted Territory, such a letter would 
never have been permitted to reach California. 

i Young’s Address to the Territorial 

¢ epee speaks of the mechanical and agri- 
prosperity of Utah. The Sorghum or 

5 Chinese Sugar Cane has been successfully culti- 
_ wated, and furnished a rich syrup, saviog the 

Mesessity of sending to the States fora eupply of 

sugar. He saye: 
~ “Asmall crop of a very good sample of cot- 

ton was successfully cultivated in our southern 
settlements during the past season, also a few 
stalks of indigo, aud preparations are being 
made in that region for the production of cotton 
and indigo to supply our demands, as speedily 
as indigo seed can be procured in sufficient 
quantity. Madder can be raised in all our set- 
tlements, and it isa matter of astonishment 
that no seed of so useful and easily cultivated a 
plant has ever been brought into this territory, 
so far as Tam informed, and it is to be hoped 
that our friends abroad will take the earliest 
steps to supply thie want. Our quantity of 
wool is still far short of an adequate supply, 
chiefly caused by a measureably culpable inat- 


SF to the care of so valuable a class of 





stock as are our sheep, and to depend too much 
upon foreign supplies, which are at any time 
liable to be beyent ver reach. Your influence, 
counsels and example can do much towards 
encouraging the production of wool and flax, 
that our spinning wheels and looms be not 
compelled to stand idle, and the people caused 
{ to suffer through their own improvidence in 
affairs within their reach and comprehension. 

“Tbe manufacture of iron has not been pro- 
secuted with that success eo fondly anticipated 
and eo much desired, but an engine having been 
furnished to the company, it 1s expected that 
all compatible attention will be given to supply- 
ing an article which enters so largely into our 
various daily operations. In fine, there is no 
known limit to the resources kindly provided in 
the elements surro us—no trammel upon 
the skill and energies of the ple to hinder 
any from putting furth their talents to the full- 
est stretch for enriching, beautifying and ma- 
king heavenly the mountain and desert regions 
in which our lot is cast.” 

Brigham is very bitter on President Buchanan 
for sending the army into Utah. He calls it 
treason against the Constitution, says the army 
is only a mob, and calls upon the Legislature 
to take such measures as will secure to Utah 
ite constitutional rights. He affirms strongly 
the “popular sovereignty” doctrine, that the 
“+ le of Utah have a right to select who shall 

eir rulers, and not receive them from tie 
President. 
The Legislature backs Brigham up. It af- 


firms that the General Government shall not | 
»ple of Utah not of | 


force officials upon the 
their own selection, and that no civil officer 
appointed by the President shall be suffered 
to exercise his fanctions in that Territory so 
— they are menaced with United States 


ps. 

Tne United States troops and Governor Cum- 
ming and the Territorial officers have taken uv 
their quarters in Green River county, sli 


es eeage ye opened court, and indicted 
righam Young and others of high treason. 
The Mormon Aseembly has retaliated, by dis- 
orgenizing Green River county and attaching it 
to Salt Lake county. 

The Mormons are organizing an expedition 
to cut off Marcy’s supply of animals on his re- 
turn from New Mexico. 

The opinion seems to be general among the 
army officers, that Young intends contesting 
Johnston's further progress to the utmost of 
his power. Still the feeling for a forward 
movement is general. There is no such thing 
as fear or hesitation in that compact little host. 

The general health of the army is excellent. 
But one officer—Lieut. W. D. Smith, of the 
dragoons, is unable to attend to duty. 

Since the arrival at Fort Bridger the weather 
has been charming, affording opportunity to 
the command to recruit in several particulars. 
The exhausted animals, what few there were 
left were gaining strength on the new grazing 
ground. 





A Scorcn MILLionaire.—The will of the 
late Mr. Morrison, some time M. P. for tne Ic- 
veraess Burghe, has just been administered to 
in Doctor’s Commons; it is among the longest 
upon record. Upon its production were en- 
gaged conveyancers and barristers of eminence, 
aod during ite progress to completion the testa- 
tor evinced much anxiety. ‘he estate exceed- 
ing £4,000,000, is, in such cases, sworn to as 
upper value. Basilden Park cost £126 000; 
the furniture there alone has been vaiued at 
£90,000, This mansion is to be the residence 
of his widow, with aa annuity of £10,000 a 
year. The estate of Basildon is left to bie son 
Charles, as well as the [elay estate in Scotland, 
which latter cost £452,000, and from its extent 
and vastness may be termed a principality, the 
owner being there styled a laird. This is let to 
numerous tenants. Mr. Charles is also be- 


queathed a round sum of £1,000,000 under the | 


will) Mr. Morrison was possessed of Funthiil 
Abbey, Hove Park, Sussex; a town residence 
in Upper Harley street; shares amounting to 
£70,000 in the Victoria docks, aud vast acqui- 
sitions in America.—Banfshire Journal 


AN EMPIRE aT THE NoRTH.—An effort is 
making to untte the Britieh American Colonies in 
ove grand confederacy. The territory embraced 
in this contemplated confederacy ie nearly three 
millie 
nearly three millions 
for another empire. 


Ce INsTinctT or ANIMALS.—No horse ever 
found a mare's nest. 


That discovery can only 
be made by a donkey. 


s of square miler, and the population | 
This is good foundation | 


Tue BANK OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The final 
report of the Commissioners rn to inver- 
tigate the condition of the Bank of Pennsylva- 
nia confirms the previous statements of the 
utter confusion of the accounts of the Bank, 
and the marvellous rechleesness and careless- 
ness that have characterized all ite transactions. 
It exonerates the late Presideat from the 
charge of inteutioual criminality, but says that 
“he appears not to have taken time to reflect 
on the consequences of bie reckless manage- 
ment, or the trouble to look into the details of 
his operations.” There is an items needing ex- 
planation, of $25,000 paid to eome one for ser- 
vices in securing the purchase of the old bank 
building fora Post Office, and there are evi- 
dences that bills were suid by the Bank at enor- 
mous rates of usury. But there is not sufficient 
to explain the immense deficit in the assets of 
the nk, and the disorder of the accounta 
make it probable that this will never be ex- 
plained. 


te A little girl hearing it snid that she was 
born on the king’s birth-day, took no notice of 
it at the time; but in a day or two after asked 
her father if she and the king were tiins. 

te A Penneylvania editor, in an appeal to 
his patrons, says:—“ The editor wants grain, 
pork, tallow, candles, whiskey, linen, beeswax, 
wool, and anything elee that he can eat." 

te A young American lady in Paris threat- 
ens to sue President Buchanan for breach of 
promise ; she ssys that dining at her father’s 
table years ago, he said to her—‘“‘ My dear Miss, 
if ever I should be President, you shall be mis- 
trees of the White House.” 

te” An Englishman and a Yankee were re- 
cently disputing, when the former sneering'y 
remarked: ‘‘ Fortunately the Americans could 
go no further than the Pacific shore.’ The 
Yankee scratched his prolific brain for an in- 
stant, and thus triumphantly replied: ‘“‘ Why, 
good gracious! they’re already levelling the 
Rocky Mountains, and carting the dirt out 
West. I hada letter last week from my cou- 
sin, who is living 200 miles west of the Pa- 
cific shore—on made land!” The Englishman 
gave in! 

[e The late Joseph Bartlett was engaged 
as counsel by a man who had been arrested for 
stealing a horse. He pleaded his case with 
much skill and ingenuity, and succeeded in 
securing an acquittal for his client. The latter 
was expressing his gratitude to him, when he 
cut him short witb, “ My dear fellow, if I had 
been sitting on that jury, I would have worn 
out a pair of leather breeches before I would 
have voted for your acquittal.” 


{eS Men of the firmest nerves and the most 
established principles have need of occasional 
repose, in order to recruit their forces, and to 
recover the due tone of both body and mind.— 
| The stoutest frame is impaired, and the hardiest 
| virtues grow sickiy ane languid by unremitting 
exertion. 

[#° Second thoughts are the adopted chil- 
drea of experience. 








te THe PARENTAGE OF JOKING.—It'es a 
wise joke, indeed, that knows its own father.— 
Punch. 

te” Raffaelle being one day asked how he 
had reached the point of perfection at which he 
had arrived, answered—‘ By neglecting no- 
thing.” 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
‘PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


| BREADSTUFFS—The receipts of Flour con- 
'tinue small, and prices are firmer, but there is 
| very little export demand, and the sales are con- 
fined to 600 bbis extra at $5, 400 bbls extra family 
| at $5,50, and 300 bbls superfine at $4,50, and in 
lots to the retailers and bakers at $4,5004,624 # 
| bbl for common and good brands, $4,874@5,12¢ for 
| extra, and $5,25%6 for extra family and fancy 
| brands. Nothing doing in Rye Flour or Corn Meal, 
| but we continue our former quotations. 
GRAIN—Wheat continues dull, but the offerings 
are small, and pricesare unchanged. Sales of 1500 
bush Penna at $1,05@1,07 & bush for good red, and 
| $1,20@1,25 for fair white. Ryeis taken on arrival 
| for distilling. Sales of 1000 bbls at 70c. Corn con- 
| tinues in good request for shipment, but the ab- 
sence of supplies restrict operations, Sales of 50,000 
bush yellow, in store, at 60c. Oats are dull. 

PROVISLONS—There has been little or nothing 
doing in the way of sales this week, owing to the 
| difference in the views of buyers and sellers; the 
stocks and receipts of all kinds are very light, and 
a few small lots of Pork only have been disposed 
of, mostly at $16,50@17 for moss, cash and time. 
City mess Beef is steady at $17 # bbl. Of Bacon, 
the sales have been limited at 1le@13c for Hams, 
93@10c for Sides, and 8 for Shoulders, Green 
Meats are very quiet, and we are sf advised of 
a few small sales at 940 for pickled Hams, and 7c 
for Shoulders. Lard is held firmly at 10t@10tc 
for bbls, and lle@lljc for kegs, but there is very 
little selling; some country packed has been dis- 
posed of at 9¢294c # Ib. Butter is more active, 
and free sales have been made at 10@12c for solid 

cked, and 15@17c for roll, as in quality. Cheese 
1s steady at 8a9c % bb. 

co N—The encouraging advices from Eu- 
rope, noting a further advance there, and increased 
activity in the manufacturing districts, together 
with light receipts and small stocks here, have 
caused Saaders to put * their quotations jatc & 
tb. This improvement, however, has induced spin- 
ners to hold off, and the transactions have been li- 
mited, amounting to only 480 bales Upland at 12j@ 
13}c # t, cash, for middling and middling fair 
quality. 

FEATHERS-—-The demand has somewhat in- 
creased. Sales of 6000 ths Western at 40242}c & mb, 
on time. 

FRUIT—Domestic Fruit generally has been very 
quiet. Dried Apples are selling at 6a6t0 # th, ao- 
cording to quality. Sales from 10 to 12c for un- 

alves, and 14 to 180 prime pared. But few 
ranberries offering. 

HEMP —tThere is but little stock here; and no 
sales have been reported. Manilla at 60@1,05. 

HIDES—Are held with more firmness; Buenos 
Ayres and Rio Grande, # t, 23225; Brazil, 18@ 
20; Laguayra and Caracas, 19#21; City Slaugh- 
ter, salted, 7¢8; Dead green Calcutta Kips, $1,150 
1,20; Slaughtered Patna, $1,501.75. 

HOPS—Attract very little attention ; small sales 
| of first sort Eastern and Western at 6alle ¥ th, as 
| in 








uality. 
TkON—_The market for Pig Metal continues 
| quite firm, and there has been considerable inqui- 
| ry. but at figures which do not meet the views of 
| holders. Sales of 1000 tons No 1 Anthracite at $21 
| —No 2 at $20, and No 3 at $19, cash. Sales of 150 
| tons Northern Blooms at $42.50, 6 months. Scotch 

Pig is nominal at $25, 6 months. Prices of Bar and 

Boiler Iron continues without change. 

LEAD—The stock of Pig Lead is very much re- 
| duced ; Galena, % 100 ths, $5,75; Chester County, 
| $5,6245,75. 

LEATHER —There has been rather more inquiry 

| both for Spanish and Slaughter. Finished Skirt- 
ing # & 30@33c; Spanish Sole, Oak. 25@30c; 

| Slaughter do, 22#25c; Upper, rough, side, $1,75@ 
2,25; Calf Skins # doz $1220. 

TALLOW—Is held firmly. Sales of City Refined 
| at 103@1le # 1, cash. 

TOBACCO—Cuba @ t 200400; Kentucky 7¢ 106; 
| Do Maysville 9@l4c; Ohio 5e 9c; Maryland 5@8e; 
| Virginia 5@8; Pennsylvania Seed Leaf 10@236; 
| Conn. Seed Leaf 10e22c; St. Domingo 12 30c; 
| Manufactured Nos 1. 2 and 3, 12%20c; Ladies’ 
| Twist 200 28¢; Cavendish Nos 1, 2 and 3, 18 # 36¢. 
| WOOL—The demand continues quite limited, 
| and prices have favored buyers. We reduce our 
quotations for all descriptions le # th, with the re- 
mark that there is no disposition on the part of 
holders to sell, except for cash. Sales of 40,00€ 
wounds from 24¢ for No 1 pulled, up to 4c for full 
lood. 





NEW YORK MARKETS. 
March 6 —Flour is quiet; 7500 bbls sold. Wheat 
| firm; 4600 bushels sold at $1.20 for red and $1,35 
| for white. Corn buoyant; 8000 bus sold at 68a 70c. 
Pork buoyant at $16.85 for Mess, and $13,12i¢ 


13.25 for Prime. Beef buoyant at $12¢13,75. Lard | 


steady. Whiskey dull 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Cosnecticut —New Haven, March 3.— 
The Democratic State Convention met here to- 
day, and nominated Gen. James T. Pratt for 
Governor, and John Cotton tor Lieut. Gover- 
nor. Resolut ans approving of the police of 
President Buchanan, aa exp: raged in tis Inan- 
gural Addresa and anubeequent Messages, were 
adopted, under the operaten of the previons 
questivn 

Tur movement in the Senate for a General 
Bankrupt Law is exciting much sttention. I! 
is regarded «« a quasi Ad -iniatration ineasure. 
Mr Tootnh< hae charge of it. Corporations 
are inc nuded in ite provisions, It« object will 
be to protect debtors acd creditors justly, and 
regulate commereia! transactions throughout 
the United Stater. Men of all sections snd par- 
ties approve of the measure. 

Wasuinotron, Maren 6—Tae Grand Jury 
have, under toe Jaw of Congress to punish con- 
tempts of the anthority ef either House, found 
a bill of indictment against Mr. Wolcott. the 
recusant witness in the alicged tariff bribery 
cafe. 

Jefferson Davis, (Senator from Mies.) is s«- 
riously il!, and bis physicians say that he cannot 
enter upen active duty as a Senator for at least 
two monthe 

Tre London Advertiser's Parie correspond- 
ent writes that Allsop was in Paris very re- 
cently, and was frightened away by the me- 
naces of his confederates, who threatened to 
take his life because be expressed doubts re- 
apec'ing the suceres of the dreadful enterpriee. 
He has, without doubt, escaped to America. 

Lost TRAVELLER.—It is greatly to be feared 
that Dr. Leichardt, the Austrian traveller. haa 
shared the fate of Sir John Franklin. Four 
thoueand five hundred pounds have, however, 
been voted by the legisiature of New South 
Wales, for the expenses of the proposed expe- 
dition to search for him. Dr. Gregory has vol- 
unteered to conduct it, and he entertains some 
hope that a statement made by a convict, that 
Dr. Leichardt is a prisoner in the bands of a 
tribe of Northern Aborigines, may be true. 

THE papers contiune to speak of the practi- 
cability of a tunnel communication between 
France and England, and it is even reported 
that with the return of spring, the practicabili- 
ty of a tunnel between Ireland and the coast of 
the United States, is to be examined. 

Lone John Wentworth's mode of warding 
off blows aimed at his lame shoulder, with 
heavy hickory canes is unique if not original. 
In his account of the attack made upon him, he 
says in his paper, the Chicago Democrat. ““We 
warded off the first blow with our head.” This 
reminds us of the famous narrative given by 
John Phoenix of hie fight with the judge, into 
whose mouth he inserted his nose for the pur- 
pose of hoiding him down. 





ce EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—Per- 
sons out of employment may find that which is both 
profitable and pleasant by addressing KOBERT 
SEARS, Publisher, 151 William Street, New 
York. nov29-tf 


WILD CHERRY BARK AND TAR, by an in- 
genious combination with a few other simples, af- 
ford us the surest antidote known for consumption 
of the lungs. Dr. Wistar, in his Balsam of Wild 
Cherry, has produced a remedy of untold value, 








WHAT A TERRIBLE COUGH. 


This is a very common expression, and yet how 
few give that ‘‘ terrible cough’’ any attention, but 
let it run on, thinking it will ‘‘get well of itself.’’ 
What a mistake, and how many find it to be such 
when too late and the disease has become incurable. 
Reader, if you have a cough, do not fall into this 
error; do not imagine that this cough will ‘ get 
well of itself,’ but by a proper remedy, remove 
it, and thus save yourself from consumption, a dis- 
ease which carries more victims than any other to 
the grave. 

The ‘‘proper remedy,’’ is Jayne’s Expectorant, 
which never fails to suppress the cough, or relieve 
the hoarseness, and, by causing the phlegm or mu- 
cus which obstructs the lungs and air tubes to be 
ejected, rapidly promotes acure. It has saved the 
lives of thoucands and may save yours. 

It is prepared only by Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Phi- 
ladelphia, and may be obtained of their agents 
throughout the country. 





LADIES! LADIES! 

Are you afflicted with Nervousness, Dyspepsia, 
Want of Energy, Weakness, Dizziness, or 
Suck Headache? Read the following: 

J. M. Hursaizer, Doylestown, Pa., June 2, 
1853, says:—‘‘My wife has been afflicted with a 
Nervous Debility since September, 1851, since 
which time I have been unable to find any physi- 
cian or medicine that would benefit her in the least, 
until one day I called at the store of Dr. Harvey, 
of this town, for some tincture of iron, and describ- 
ed to him the afflictions of my wife; he then hand- 
ed me a lot of papers to read, among which I found 
one describing Hoofland’s German Bitters. I imme- 
diately procured a few bottles from him, and am 
pleased to state that the use of the Bitters Has done 
more good than all the medicine she has hereto/ 
fore taken. I wish you to send mea half dozen 
bottles.’’ 

These Bitters are prepared by Dr. C. M. Jack- 
son, 418 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and are 
sold by druggists and storekeepers, in every town 
and village in the United States, Canadas, West 
Indies, and South America, at 75 cents per bottle. 
Be sure and get Hoofland’s German Bitters. 





From the New York News. 


WHAT HAS CHANGED YOU 8S0?—We have 
all witnessed with astonishment the extraordinary 
and improved change in many a gentleman and 
lady, who had become prematurely gray, but who, 
by some means, had been miraculously rejuvenated. 
There is a time in life when gray hairs seem to har- 
monize with the furrowed brow and the wrinkled 
features, but unfortunately, from some cause or 
other, thousands of young men and women notonly 
witness the gradual change of their locks to a 
‘mottled and speckled gray,’’ but are mortified by 
the danger of positive baldness from the actual 
loss of their hair. All thisdemands a remedy, and 
asafeone. We naturally look about, and ask, in 
this age of scientific invention, who stands highest 
as the Proprietor and Manufacturer of a hair 
restorer—a restorer of color as well as health, a 
beautifier as well as a hair tonic. We find at the 
head of all the claimants, in this long line, a single 
individual. Any of the splendid heads of hair 
along Broadway, once falling out, dry and gray, 
when asked, ‘‘What has changed you so?’’ will re- 

ly, Proressor Woop’s HATR ESTORATIVE. 

CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations, as 
several are already in the market, called by dif- 
ferent names. Use none unless the words (Profes- 
sor Wood’s Hair Restorative, Depot St. Louis, Mo., 
and New York), are blown in the bottle. Sold by 
all Druggists and Patent Medicine dealers, also by 
all Fancy and Toilet Goods dealers in the United 
States and Canadas. 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


CoRRECTED FOR THE SaturDAY Evenine Post, 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

Philadelphia, March 6, 1858. 
PENNSYLVANIA. ' GrEorRGIA. 
Solvent banks 1 dis | Solvent banks 2 dis 
Relief Notes 4 dis Soutn Caro.ina. 
New Jersey. Solvent banks 2 dis 
Solvent bks par to ¢ dis ALABAMA. 
DELAWARE. Solvent banks 2 to 5 dis 
Solvent banks 1 to par MISssIssIpPt. 
MARYLAND. All banks uncertain 
Baltimore + dis LovisiaNa. 
Solvent banks } to } dis | Solvent banks 2} dis 
New York. Onto. 
Solvent bks par to $ dis | Solvent banks 1} dis 
1} dis 
13 dis 





Marne. | KENTUCKY. 
Solvent banks + dis | Solvent banks 
New HampsuHire. } INDIANA. 
Solvent banks # dis | State bank 
VERMONT. | ILLINo!s. 
| Solvent banks + dis Solvent banks 
CoNNECTICUT. Missouri. 
Solvent banks + dis | Solvent banks 
MASSACHUSETTS. TENNESSEE. 
| Solvent banks $ dis | Old banks 
Raope IsLanp. | MICHIGAN. 
| Solvent banks ¢ dis Solvent banks 
Virginia. Wisconsin. 
| Solvent banks 3} dis Solvent banks 
| District or CoLumsta. | Texas. 
| Solvent banks ¢ dis | Commercial and A 
Norta CaROLina. | ricultural bank, 
Solvent banks 4dis/ Galveston 20 dis 
CANADA. 
' Solvent banks 





4 dis 
1} dis 
5 dis 
4 dis 
4 dis 


1 dis! 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 

May be obtained weekly at the Periodical Depots of 

DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 and 16 Ann 
Street. New York. 

ROSS & TOUSE!., No. 121 Nassau St., N. Y. 

HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Periodical dealers generally throughout the Uni- 
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ANTIDOTE FOR POISON.’ 

THE PAIN KILLER.—Rev. T. Allen, writing 
from Tavoy, Burmah, Jan. 5th, 1857, says—‘‘With- 
in the — four years I have used and disposed of 
above five hundred bottles, but am now out. Please 
send me a fresh supply (through the Mission 
Rooms) as soon as you can, say two hundred bot- 
tles. I dare not be without it myself, and there 
are endless calls for it, both by Burmans and Ka- 
rens. I always take it with me into the jungles, 
and have frequent occasions to use it, both on my- 
self and others. One night, while sleeping in an 
open Zayate, | was awoke by a most excruciati 
ain in my foot. On my examination. [ found f 

ad been bitten by a Centipede. I immediately 
applied the Pain killer, and found instant relief. 
In less than one hour I was again asleep.”’ 


"MARRIAGES. 


te Marriage notices must always be accom- 
panied by a responsible name. 














At Absecom, N. J., by the Rev. N. Edwards, 
Mr. KR. Harrison Cowpertawairter, to Miss Mary 
Lyp1a Harrsnory, both of New Egypt, N. J. 

On the 25th ultimo, by the egy H. Kennard, 
Mr. Joun Lesuer, to Miss Janz H. Saecuirg, all 
of Montgomery county. 

On the 25th ultimo, by the Rev. 8. M. Gayley, 
Mr. Joun Boren, to Miss EvizaBetu M. datghter 
of Wm. Notson, M. D. all of Philadelphia. 

On the 23d ultimo, by the Rev. W. O. Johnstone, 
Mr. Tuomas Barr, to Mise Annizg THOMPSON. 

On the 25th ultimo, by the Rev. John B. Dales, 
Mr. Davin Tompson, of Baltimore, Md. to Miss 
ALICE ParTERsoN, of this city. 

On the 25th ultimo, by the Rev. Geo. Chandler, 
Mr. Joun A. Marwack, to Miss MarrHa B. Mi1- 
LER. 

On the Ist instant, by the Rev. K. Goddard, Mr. 
Epwarp Harcu. of Muscatine, lowa, to EVELINE 
M. daughter of Dr. 8. Barrington, U. 8. N. 

On the 28th ultimo, by the Rev. Wesley Kenney, 
James G. SinBert, to Emma Srnx, both of this 
city. 











DEATHS. 


Ke Notices of Deaths must always be accom 
panied by a responsible name. 

















At the residence of her son, in Easttown, Ches- 
ter county, Pa. on the 7th day of Feb. after a short 
illness, MARY KASLEY, in her 85th year. 

Near Milton, Pa. on the 11th ultimo, of paralysis, 
Paivip HILGeRrt, aged 72 years. 

At his residence, near Clarksville, Ohio, of drop- 
sy, Dee. 13th, 1857, Jonn L. Witiiams. Esq. aged 
71 years and 4 months. Deceased was a native of 
Bucks county, Pa. 

On the Ist instant, Miss Mary KirBy, aged 27. 

On the Ist instant, Mrs. Susan Hott, aged 74. 

On the Ist instant, ALEXANDER KENNEDY, aged 
20 years. 

On the 2d instant, Mrs. CaTHarRiIne Bearrtes, 
aged 37 years. 

On the Ist instant, Maria, wife of John Shep- 
herd, aged 64 years. 

On the 2d instant, Dororny Davis, aged 86. 

On the 26th ultimo, Saran, wife of Jos. Wood- 
head, aged 47 years. 

On the 27th ultimo, Mrs. Mary McpowRkLL, aged 
75 years. 

On the 27th ultimo, Mr. Ropert KeNnNgpy, aged 
70 years. 

n the 27th ultimo, Desoran Parrisu, wife of 
Benj. E. Carpenter, aged 62 years. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


G. G. EVANS, Publisher and Originator 
of the Gift Book Enterprise, has just issued 
new Descriptive Catalogues, arranged and clas- 
sified with an index for each de ent 
of literature, and containing full instructions to 
Country Agents, how to act, &c., which is sent 
free to any address. Greater inducements are of- 
fered, than can be had from other parties who are 
imitators of my plan of doing business. For i- 
culars, address G@. @. EVANS, 

mh13-4t 439 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











HE GREAT HORSE TAMER.—THE 

ORLENTAL HORSE CHARMER, for Taming, 
Keeping and Doctoring Horses and Colts. Only 
cts., 6 copies for $1. Address C. J. ELDRIDGE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mailed to every part of the Uni- 
ted States. It 





S. FARM AGENCY .—Any person wish- 

e ing to buy, sell, or exchange a farm, will 
save time and money bh ye rw with icu- 
lars, U. 8. FARM AGENCY, Cincinnati, Ohio. It 
100 A MONTH.—WANTED 300 Active 
Young Men. Capital of $5 only re- 

a For particulars, inclose stamp, ad- 


ress A. B. MARTYN 
feb13-6t Plaistow, N. H 


5 000 AGENTS WANTED—To sell 
. 4 new inventions. Agents have made 
over $25,000 on one—better than all other similar 

neies together. I give away what fourteen 
other agencies se//. Only send address and get 80 
pages cof particulars, gratis. 

EPHRAIM BROWN, 
mh13-6t Lowell, Massachusetts. 


MPLOY MENT CAN BE HAD AT $100 
Per Month. Inclose stamp, and address for 
particulars, MYRICK & CO., 
feb27-4t Lynn, Mass. 














NJURING !—The whole art of Conjuring 
made easy—with full instructions for perform- 
pe ee A Two Hundred of the most astounding 
and curious Tricks of Hocus Pocus, Sleight of 
Hand, Ventriloquism and Legerdemain. Illustra- 
ted with 100 Engravings. Price 25 cents per copy, 
six copies wie & 4 id by mail. Address 
mh13-2t C. H. LONG, Brasher Falls, N. Y. 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 
75 YEARS OF AGE, 


Whose sands of life have nearly run out, disco- 

vered while in the East Indies, a certain cure for 

ONSUMP‘TION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and GENERAL DEBILITY 
The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had 
heard much of the wonderful restorative and heai- 
ing qualities of preparations made from the East 
India Hemp, ond the thought occurred to him that 
he might make a remedy for his child. He studied 
hard, and succeeded in realising his wishes. His 
child was cured, and is now alive and well. He 
has since administered the wonderful remedy to 
thousands of sufferers in all parts of the world, and 
he has never failed in making them ——— 
healthy and happy. Wishing to do as muc 
as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fel- 
low-beings as request it, this recipe, with full and 
explicit directions for making it up and successful- 
ly using it. He requires each applicant to inclose 
him one shilling—three cents to be returned as 
postage on the recipe, and the remainder to be ap- 
plied to the payment of this advertisement. 

Address DR. H. JAMES, 

No. 19 Grand 8t., Jersey City, N. J. 
te Cavurion. “A 

I have no son-in-law authorized to send my 

recipe, as has been advertised. mh6-4t 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion 

Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion 

Double eclumn Advertisements—One dollar a line 
for every insertion. 

ce Payment is required in advance. 





500 YOUNG MEN WANTED. 


Inducements are offered to active men which 
will enable them to make from $2,00 to $5.00 
per day by selling our Publications. One Agent is 
wanted in every County of the United States. Send 
for full particulars; address the old established 


Book Agents and Pediers Head-Quarters, 
LEARY & GETZ. Publishers. 
mb13-10: No. 224 N. Second St.. Phila. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
PLEASE TO READ THIS! 
AGENTS WANTED! 
Extra Induecements fer 1858. 














All persons in want of employment will at once 
receive our CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the New 
Year, pre-paid, by forwarding us their address. 
Particular attention is requested to the liberal of- 
fers we make to al! persons onsen in the sale of 
our LARGE TYPE UA TO PICTO- 
RIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about 

ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS! 


On receipt of the established price, Six Dollars, 
the PIU PORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with a 
well bound Subscription Book, will be carefully 
boxed, and forwarded per express, at our risk and 
——, to any central town or village in the Uni- 
ted States, excepting those of California, Oregon 
and Texas. 

Our books are sold only by canvassers, and well 
known to be the most salable. Please open a cor- 
respondence with us; and we shall take pleasure in 
forwarding to your address our General Circular of 
Books, terms, and full information relative to the 
business. Address ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

nov29-tf 181 William St., N. Y. 


SEND FOR 


ANDREWS & CO.’S CATALOGUE ef 
BOOKS—it is sent free to any part of the United 
States. It contains all our own publications, and 
all of the most popular books published, for which 
we want an Agent in every town and village in the 
United States. Remember, a Catalogue costs you 
nothing ; send for it; direct 
ANDREWS & CO., 66 N. Fourth St., 
Philada., Pa. 





mb13-2t 





ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET 
FOR FAMILY USE. 


495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer St., Bos- 
ton, and 730 Chestnut St., Philada. jal6-3m 





GENTS WANTED. 
nts Wanted. 
Agents Wanted. 
In every Town, County and State. 
In every Town, County and State. 
In every Town, County and State. 
Great Inducements Offered. 
Great Inducements Offered. 
Great Inducements Offered. 
Catalogues with full Particulars. 
Catalogues with full Particulars. 
Catalogues with full Particulars. 
Sent free to any Address. 
Sent free to any Address. 
Sent free to any Address. : 
Send for a Catalogue. 
Send for a Catalogue. 
Send for a Catalogue. 
See the Inducements Offered. 
See the Inducements Offered. 
See the Inducements Offered. 
Address D. W. Evans & Co. 
Address D. W. Evans & Co. 
Address D. W. Evans & Co. 
Publishers and Importers. 
Publishers and Importers. 
Publishers and Importers. 
677 Broadway. 
677 Broadway. 
677 Broadway. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN AFRICA. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE'S TRAVELS AND 
EXPLORATIONS IN THE WILDS OF 
AFRICA ; from the English Edition. The Ameri- 
ean Edition is now ready for Canvassers and Agents. 
The book is having a very large sale, some Agents 
ordering 1,000 — at asingle order. The largest 
eommission paid to active Agents. 

Specimen copies sent by mail on receipt of the 
price, $1,25. J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 

48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
mhé-tf 


feb6-13t 








DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICAN EXPLORERS. 


THE LIFE OF DR. E. K. KANE and 
other distinguished American Explorers. By Sa- 
muel M _Smucker, A. M., with fine steel portrait 
of Dr. Kane, just published Agents wanted in 
every town in the United States, to whow the lar- 
gest commission will be paid Specimen copies 
sent by mail. on receipt of the price, $1.00. 4 


J. BRADLEY, Publish 
418 North Fourth Stree, Philadelphia, 


HOOFLAND’S 
BALSAMIC CORDIAL. 


A preparation for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Consumption, &c., compounded on strictly seien- 
tifie principles, of ingredients hitherto unknown to 
the American public. It will cure diseases arising 
from colds in a remarkably short time. Read the 
following, and give it a trial 


mh6-tf 





PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 16, 1858. 
Dr. C. M. Jacksoy: 
Sir :—I had for sometime been suffering under 
a severe cold, having pains through my whole sys- 
tem, sore throat, and hoarseness, when I was re- 
commended totry ‘‘HOOFLAND’S BALSAMIC 
CORDIAL.”’ I accordingly procured a bottle, and 
am happy to state that one-half of it eompletely 
cured me. I now unhesitatingly recommend it to 
my friends, who may be similarly afflicted, and 
deem it no more than justice to bear this public 
testimony to its virtues. 
Respectfully yours, Eveanon McHenry, 
Tenth Street, above Coates. 





Ea For sale by the Proprietors, DR. C. M. 
JACKSON & CO., 418 Arch Street. above Fourth, 
Philadelphia, and by Druggists and Medicine 
Dealers everywhere. mh13-3m 


DR. 8. 8 FITCH'S SIX LECTURES, 


Embracing an explanation of the treatment by 
which he cures Diseases of the Throat, Lungs, 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Skin, and 
other chronic disorders, and Rules of Health by 
which—in those of good constitution—life may be 
preserved to ONE HUNDRED Years. A bound vo- 
lume of 380 pages—30 illustrations. Price, at his 
office, 25 cents ; sent by mail, free of postage, for 40 
cents. Give Post-Office and State, and rele 

8S. 8. FITCH, M. D., 

mh6-1m 714 Broadway, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS! 


WANTED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valu- 
able Family Works, at Low PRICES, WITH INTR- 
RESTING CONTENTS, and Superbly Colored Plates. 
For circulars, with full particulars, apply, if you 
live East, to HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau St., N. 
Y.; if you live West, the same, 111 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati. mh15-tf 


RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES. 


I WISH TO PROCURE AN AGENT, 
ue Lady or Gentleman) for every Town and 
ounty in the United States, to engage in a genteel 
business, by which from $100 to $ per month 
can be realized. For particulars, address, with 
stamp, W. R. ACTON, 

feb13-8t 41 N. 6th St., Philada. 














( LD GOLD PENS REPOINTED. Price 
J 50 Cents. Inelose the Pen in a Ictter with 
cash or postage stamps; it will soon be returned as 
good as new. 

I have in my possession over a thousand letters, 
on the one below, which have come to me unsolici- 
ted :— 

Rochester, Feb. 14, 1856. 

Dear Sir :—Yours with Pen came to hand in due 
time. The Pen is all right. I like it much better 
than before. Your ob’t serv’t, 

W. J. Sropparp. 


D. ELLIOTT, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Address 
feb6-26t 





HIRD EDITION NOW READ Y.— 
FREEDLEY’S LEGAL ADVISER ; or, 
How ro po Business Accorpine to Law. 
A distinguished merchant writes that every bu- 
siness man should have a copy of this book, and a 
clerk, master of its eontents, well be worth 25 per 


cent. more salary. 

Published b Z B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Phi- 
ladelphia, and for sale by all dealers in books. 
jan23-tf 


Mailed for $1,25. 


AVING FUND-—NATIONAL SAFETY 
I TRUST COMPANY, Wainut Street, South- 
West corner of Third, Philadelphia, has over 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF OF DOL- 
LARS, all in first class Securities. Interest Five 
Per Cent. Open every day, and on Monday and 
Thursday evenings till 9 o’clock. sepl9-26t 

15 PER MONTH CAN BE MADE, 
and no humbug. Business easy, use- 


ful, honorable. For particulars, address 
mh6-2t E. 8. RICH, Brasher Falls, N. Y. 











ANTED, 1,000 AGENTS, for the best 
inducements ever offered. Inclose stamp for 
return postage, and address 
MAYNARD & CASWELL, 
feb13-6t Lawrence, Massachusetts. 





GENTS WANTED.—Unparalleled induce- 

ments offered for ‘‘ hard times.’’ Profit of 
$100 per month sure. Send og to 

mh13-2t ROMNEY BRO’S, Providence, R. I. 


200 RECIPES to make the best and cheapest 
Inks, of every kind and color—Soaps of every de- 
scription—Cider without apples—Best at hg 
cret Art of Catching Fish—Arts Secrets—Ways to 
Make Money, &c., &c., all sent for only $1. 
Address A. 8. POTTER, 
jan 23-8t Steamburgh, Pa. 





OF THE FAMOUS §1 and $5 





Pennsylvania. 
WANTED, EVERYBODY 
To see and examine D. RULISON’S NEW 
LIST, containing Valuable, Standard and 
Useful Books, Jewelry, &c. Send for a 
iogue, which gives full particulars and 
instructions to Agents. Address 
DUANE RULISON, 33 South Third 8t., 
feb6-tf Philadelphia. 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG 


THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 
f STANDS UNRIVALLED, 
. both in this country and in Europe. It 
tis worn by 1,200 persons, and with most 
astonishing success. In competition 
with thirty other substitutes of the best 
French, lish and German manufac- 
ture, it received the award of the Great 
Medal at the World’s Exhibition tn 
London, as the dest artificial limb 
known. In this country it has been 
, thirty times exhibited, in competition 
’ with all others at the Annual Fairs in 
} the principal cities, and has, in every 
instance, received the award of the 
, Atghest or first ay vegas And as a 
crowning honor, by the unanimous ap- 
proval of ar international council, the ‘ First Pre- 
mium’’—only Silver Medal given for Limbe—was 
awarded the inventor at the New York Crystal 
P pamphlets full inf t gratis to 
amphlets, giving full information, sen is 
every = icant. B. FRANK BALMER, 
ocl0-ly 376 Chestnut St., Philada. 


YSPEPSIA AND FITS.—DR. TRACY 
DELOKME, the great carer of Consumption, 

was for several years so badly afflicted by Dyspep- 
sia, that for a part of the time he was confined to 
his bed. He was eventually cured by « presorip- 
tion furnished him by a young clairvoyant girl.— 
This preseription, given by a mere child, while in 
a state of trance, has cured everybody who has ta- 
ken it, never having failed once. It is equally as 
sure in cases of Fits as of Dyspepsia. The ingredi- 
ents may be found in any i tore. I will send 
this valuable prescription to any person on the re- 


oer adres DE. ERACY DELORME. 











mh6-4t 


CANCER CURED. 


CANCERS, TUMORS, WENS, ULCERS, c 
Cured Without Cutting or Loss of Blood. 


The advantages of this great discovery in medical 
science are now very freely acknowledged by intel- 
ligent Physicians. Many patients die under sur- 
grcal operations. mainly from great loss of blood. 

DR. LOUNSBERRY & CO., No. 50 North 5th 
Street, Philadelphia, treat the above diseases with- 
out ee « operations, and with unexampled suc- 
cess. pamphlet on our treatment of Cancers 
will be sent (together with advice) on receipt of a 
stamp. This course of treatment has been esta- 
blished for A/teen years. mh13-2t 


HUSBAND'S 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


Is free from unpleasant taste, and three times the 
strength of the common Calcined M ia. 

A WORLD'S FAIR MEDAL and FOUR 
FIRST PREMIUM SILVER MEDALS 
have been awarded it, as being the best in the mar- 
ket. For sale by the Druggists and country store- 
keepers generally, and by the manutacturer, 

m ett THOMAS J. HUSBAND, Philada. 


NO FAMILY 


Can afford to be without MUSTANG LINI- 
MENT in their house. The many aceidents we 
are liable to, may render it necessary any moment, 
and nothing is capableof performing such a certain 
eure. Estract\ ‘In lifting the kettle from the 
fire, it t and scalded my hands and person 
very severely—one hand almost to acrisp The 
torture was winbcarable. It was an awfal sight. 


* @ #@ @ # The Mustang Elatemnmeppeazes 
to extract the pain almos unmediately. a ealed 
rapidly, and left no scar of account. as. Fos- 
TER, Broad St., Philadelphia.” It is truly a 
wonderfal article. [t will cure ona ggg 
Bu Stiff Joints, Eruptions or 2 . For 
Boone it should eaver he di with. One 
Dollar’s worth of M has frequently saved a 
valuable horse. It cures Galds, Sprains, 














i 


Spavin and Founders. Beware o tmmitations. 
Sold in all art habitable \ 


RNES & P ‘ 
feb27-1m Wer York. 
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Wit and Humor. 


SLIGHT MISAPPRENENSTON.—“‘ A new tale 
for boys just out,’” said Mrs. Partington, as 
she read the announcement on a bookeeller's 
window in Washington vtreet, and ste smiled 
with the conceit that crossed her mind. She 
looked at Ike who was gazing into the window 
very wistfully at some pictures. “How do 
you think you would like a tail, dear?” she 
asked, looking from him te the placerd on the 
window. He grinned at the question, and 
looking in the same direction ag herself, repli- 
ed, “ Firet rate.” Though the word “ tale” 
was legitimately spelled, her mind had accept- 
ed it for a caudal signification that rather ran 
behind the bookeeller’s meaning. Ike's readi- 
ness to answer rather alarmed her, and with 
an assumed gravity ete remarked, “ You would 
like to have a tail, would you! Well, well, 
boys are so apt to act like monkeys, that they 
may want to look like them.” “It is a story,” 
said Ike, who saw through the mistake she 
had made. “ Don’t be impenitent, Issac,” said 
she; “never say anybody tells a story, because 
it’s just ae bed as saying they lie. It ien’t 
good manners.” “It isa atory book that's just 
out,” persisted the juvenile. “ Why,” respond- 
ed she, “eo it ie! what a mistake it was! I 
deciare I believe I am losing my sensations.” 
She moved onward, thinking what a queer mie- 
take she had made, and Ike amused himself by 
moving on bebind a big man, in a vain endeavor 
to keep up with his stride.— Boston Gazette. 








CONTROLLING HER TEMPER.—The husband 
of a lady of fiery temper, says that before their 
marriage he was warned of her fiery dizposi- 
tion, and to test the accuracy of the informa- 
tion, one evening, as he sat next to her at din- 
ner, he managed cleverly to jog the servant's 
elbow, as a plate of mock turtle soup was of- 
fered her, which of course was upset over the 
young lady’s white dresa of tulle lace. No com- 
plaint, nor even a frown, being evinced, the 
delighted suitor concluded that what he had 
heard was a mistake, and the marriage took 
place; but soon the lady's real character dis- 
played itself, as is always the case after mar- 
riage, but never before, and his wife like a hu- 
man Stromboli, was subject to fiery eruptions 
every ten minutes upov an average. “ How is 
it, my dear,” asid the happy husband, “that 
having such a bad temper, you stood the ordesl 
by soup so well?” “Why,” answered the 
lady, “I may have appeared indifferent at the 
time, but, good heavens! you should have only 
gone into my room a little while afterwards, 
and seen the marks of my teeth on the bed- 


post rf” 





A Goop ARGuMENT.—It has been custo- 
mary for some time, when a man is arraigned 
before a court of justice, for his counsel to put 
in a plea of insanity on behalf of the accused. 
Yesterday an old nagro man applied to us for 
ipstruction hew to proceed against one of his 
race, whom he charged with purloiving a dollar 
from him. He told us that he had placed three 
silver dollars in a emall but strong box, which 
he kept in his room; that a few days ago Handy 
Andy (we will call him) broke the box open, 
took a dollar therefrom and decamped. We 
told him it was useless to prosecute Andy un- 
less he had proof to substantiate bis charge, 
and then probably the accused would be acquit- 
ted on the plea of insanity, as no sane man 
would take one and leave two dollars behind. 
The oid man exclaimed with great emphasis, 
“Masea, [ tell you dat nigger ain't crazy; be 
broke my box epen and took de dollar out. 
Now, if he had broke de box open and put a 
dollar in, den I say he’s crazy.” Hie argu- 
meut was conclusive, and we sent him to the 
clerk of the Police Court.—Louisrille Demo- 
crat, 





SUSCEPTIBLE LANDLORD.—“ I'll let you the 
house,” said a landlord, somewhat advanced ia 
years, and a widower, to a gentleman, a few 
days since, “on one eonditicn.” ‘ What may 
that be?” “That you will never allow your 
wife io ask me for repairs.” “ Very singular 
request, sir.” ‘*That may be—buat I know, I 
have let houses for twenty years—and I know.” 
* But for what reason do you ask this condi- 
tion?” “IT cao never get away from these wo- 
men-folks without doing all they wish. Why, 
sir, I-let a little house to a widow lady, and 
one day she met me, aod said—‘ Mr. ; 
my sink wants painting, and I think it would 
be economy for you to have it done.’ I thought 
80, too, and I sent a painter. What do you 
think! before I got out of the house, she had 
sv coaxed me with reasons and entreaties, that 
I gave an order to paint the house from top to 
bottom. Agree to the condition, and have it 
put in the lease, and the house is yours as long 
as you want it."—Punch's Almanac. 





Worpswortr's Souitary WItTtTicism.— 
One evening at Talfeurd's the couversation 
turned upon wit. Moore, Sydney Smith, Bar- 
ham, and many emicent men were there. 
Wordsworth, the great poet, said—‘I dont 
think I ever was witty but once in my life!” 
This, of course, induced all to beg he would re- 
late hie solitary witticism. “Some time ago,” 
continued Wordsworth, “as I was standing at 
my gate at Ryda! Mount, a man came up to 
me, and asked if I bad seen his wife pasa that 
way!’ Whereupon I said—‘Why, my good 
man, this is the first time that I have heard 
that you ever had a wife,’” when Wordsworth 
stopped. All roared with laughter at the ab- 
surdity, and the old poet to bis dsing day con- 
videred the merriment his obtuseness occa- 
sioned, as a tribute to his wit. 


SINGULAR ORIGIN or TIRE WeLsn Lay- 
GUAGE.—Willam Magian told a capital story 
of the origin of the Weleh language. It was to 
this effect: When the Tower of Babel was 
being built, the workmen all spoke one tongue. 
Just at thet very instant when the “ confusion” 
occurred, & mason, trowel in band, called for a 
brick. The assistant was so long in handing it 
to him, that he incontiaently flew into a tower- 
ing passion, and discharged from the said trowel 
a quantity of mortar, which entered the other's 
windpipe, just as he was stammering out an 
excuse. The air, rushing through the poultice- 
like mixture, caused a splutteriog and gurg- 
ling, which, blending with the half-formed 
words, became that language ever since known 
as Welsh. 
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A FINE DISPOSITION. 


AFFECTIONATE Hvusspaxp.—“ Come, Polly—if I aM a little irritable, it's over in a minute!!” 








A Goop Joxe.—A Washington letter writer 
telle the following: 

A verdant gentleman from one of the bucolic 
districts of the country, and of the name of 
Greene—spelled with an e—came to hand a few 
days since, and put up at a fasbionable hotel — 
He had been imprudent enough in the cars to 
repeat the opinion of his pastor “to home,” 
that Washington was a thankless and grace- 
less place, wherein merit such as his (Greene's) 
was too often suffered to pine away unrecogni- 
zed. Next morning early, certain wags went 
to the bar, and depositing two new half dollars, 
gave orders to send up a eocktail, with Mr. Bu- 
chanan's compliments, every ten minutes, to 
number forty-eleven, until the amount should 
be expended. Greene was waked from dreams 
of home at five minutes past seven, A. M., by a 
boy with the concoction referred to, which 
Greene imbibed. At fifteen minutes past came 
another boy, and another “‘ appendage”—the 
latter of which Greene aleo “took.” At twen- 
ty-five minutes past came another, and twenty- 


made increment of themall. Finally, the liquor 
continuing to come, Greene made a rush for 
the staircase— 

“ His (drapery)— 

Streaming like a meteor on the troubled air’’— 
and called over the balustrade: ‘‘ Hold on 
thera '—hold on!—does the President think I 
ean control ali the votes of id State?” 
CALIFORNIA JUSTICE.—In the palmy days 
of the California fever, one Charley McCabe 
was Alcalde of the county of San Franciso. 
He was a jovial fellow, and in hie decisions 
«pared neither friend nor foe! Dick Robinson, 
a friend of Charley's once while on a spree, had 
the audacity to cut off a Chinaman’s tail close 
to the head, for the which he was called up be- 
fore McCabe to answer for damages. After 
hearing the complaint of John Chinaman and 
Dick’s defence, our Alcalde gave his decision 
that the latter should pay a “ slug,” ($50) fine; 
the which Dick did. The Chinaman’s eyes 
flashed with grateful satisfaction as he held out 
his hand for the eight cornered gold piece. But 
that was not Charley's purpose, for putting the 
“slug” ia his vest pocket aud motioning Jobn 
away with his hand he rephed, 

“No! no! John, that's for the law!” 

The Chinaman’s countensnce fell as he 
walked out of the court room. not understand- 
ing the justice of California. The “ court” ad- 
journed and invested the fine ina champagne 
supper.— N. Y. Leader. 


THe TROUBLES OF THE g INDU STRIOUS.—Not 
the least of the troubles of a buey man is to pro- 
tect himself, at he sitteth in his home or goeth 
about the ways of the world, from the great 
banditti of the idle. Does an idle man like 
conversation ? be obtains it, not from some man 
equally yawning and vacant with himself, but 
from some active and well-plenished mind 
which cannot properly spare hin 4 moment, 
though he generally coutrives to take an hour. 
Say he dabbles in literature, and, in attempts at 
easy writivg, makes, as usual, somewhat hard 
reading; to whom does he »pply to get his dic- 
tion trimmed and his work licked into shape, 
but to some poor, over-driven steer of the presa, 
whose every minute is required for his ordinary 
aud unavoidable labor, or who can only spare 
for thia supererogatury drudgery some intervals 
of leisure which be ought rather to spend in 
healthy exercise, or that to him greatest of all 
luxuries, simple vacation ef mind? The idle 
never think of plundering tbe idle; they area 
set of loxurious dogs, and regard no beoty as 
worth baving unless it be a serious deprivation 
to ite former owners. It is upon the fa!ly or 
over-oceupied man they like to prey. Five mi- 
nutes from such a person is a greater soquisi- 
tion than a whole day from one who has only a 
little to do.— Robert Chambers. 








MacauLaY AND Penx. —Lord Maeaulay hee 
shown en obstioacy in his misetatements about 
William Penn unwertby of his great reputation. 
Only two pointe are relied upon to confirm the 
* Quaker’s” conviction: that the name of Peon 
and other persons were spelt differently at dif- 
ferent times, and that the George Peone iu 
question was not a man with whom a Secretary 
of State would have corresponded. Lord Ma- 
oaulsy’s suggestion has no force whatever. We 
are sorry to fiad that he wili not be set right, 
and refuse to modify an inaecurate paseage in a 
history of which the nation, az well as himself, 
is proud. The point hae been proved against 
him to demonstration, and it would have done 
him no disoredigto recast a paragraph for the 





sake of historical honesty.— London Leader. 


five minutes to the dose was repeated. He’ 


Agricultural. 


CITY FOLKS AND VILLAGERS, 
KEEP A COW! 








How long have our ears been pained with 
the truthful reports of the great increase of 
sickness and death, especially among children, 
resulting from bad mikk—swill-milk from dis- 
eased cows fed on distillery slops; milk ren- 
dered unfit for human use by a large admixture 
of chalk; milk brought from a long distance in 
wagons, and over railroads, and spoiled, or 
ready to spoil before it reaches tho consumer; 
mixed milk from a score of cows, some of them 
sich, some fed on one kind of food and eome on 
another. These complaints are more frequent 
in our large cities, but they are not confined to 
these, for there are few villages where a ma- 
jority of families can obtain a full supply of 
fresh, pure, rich milk. 

All agree that really good fresh milk, from 
healthy and properly fed cows, is the best pos- 
sible food for children and youth. But how 
shall we get it? This question has been aeked 
of us many times lately by subscribers in this 
metropolis. We ksow of no better answer 
than to say 

Keep Your Own Cow.—This is, perhaps, 
not so difficulé and expensive a matter as you 
may imagine; even a good cow costs compara- 
tively little at first. She requires lees room 
than one would suppose; and she will almost 
invariably pay her keep and a profit in milk. 
Let us give an example: 

A neighbor of ours, a poor widow, has a 
emali, snug-built eow, farrow, (which is a valu- 
able requisite in a cow furnisbing milk for 
young children.) This cow cost $40. To keep 
her, aside from stable rent, eosts about $1,50 
per week, for good hay, ship feed, and succu- 
lent matter, such as cabbage leaves, turnips, 
&c. She calved eight mouths since, and now 
averages six quarts of excellent rich milk daily. 
This sells readily to the neighbors for six eents 
a quart, making $2,52 worth of milk a week, 
which is equivalent to $1 a week, or $524 
year for the trouble of keepiag, or $12 over 
her cost. Of course, in summer, with greea 
food, she gives mueh more than this. A part 
of last summer she gave 14to 18 quarts of 
milk daily. 

Now this cow has no more room at present 
than could be obtained by nine-tenths of the 
wealthier people of most cities and villages. 
With the usual help, the trouble of keeping 
would not increase the family expenses. And 
what is a few dollars extra, when you are pay- 
ing hundreds, perhaps, every year, to promote 
the health and physical us well as mental de- 
velopment of your offeprings ? 

How Sua, we Ferp tar Cow? ask 
several city readers of the Agriculturist. 

Aus.—If not short of storage room, procure 
a small load of loose hay, ss brought to mar- 
ket on wagons; the quality can be better seen 
than wheo compressed into bales. If cramped 
for room, get a few bundles of baled hay. A 
etraw or hay cutter of moderate size costing 
from 33 to $6, will be requieite. Straw or corn 
stalks will answer very well as an occasional 
substitute for alternating with hay. 

Procure at a feed store, a few bags each of 
ground feed (corn snd oats ground together, ) 
and as much eborte, (wheat bran,) and you have 
all that is really nevessary. It is advantageous 
to give w little green food, such as turnips or 
potatoes oecasionaily. Saw a barrel in two, for 
a couple of boxes, one to mix and the other to 
feed in. Cut a quantity of hay and mix about 
half a bushel of it with three quorts of the ground 
feed, aud as much of the sborts, wetting it un- 
til the meal adheres to the hay. In very cold 
weather it is better to heat the water a little. 

“eed a ‘‘mess” of this kind and amount to the 
cow in the morning, and as much more at even- 
ing, and fodder with dry, uncut hay at noon. 

Give as much pure soft water to the animal, 
twiee a day, as abe will drink. It often happens 
that a quantity of turnips, earrote, parsnips, 
cabbages, or beets, are jeft on the hands of 
vegetable dealers which ean be cheaply pur- 
ebased. They form s valuable eddition to the 
** mess,” cut and mixed with it. 

It is aleo better for the animal to have an 
vecasional change of diet. Carrots, especially, 
are very good for stock of all kinds, and may 
be fed to mileh cows without affecting the milk 
unfavorasly whick tarnips will sometimes do 
when fed in large quantities When turnips 





are fed they should be given at, or just after 
milking, as there is then lees danger of their 
giving an unpleasant taste to the next milking. 














A cow provided for as above, with her apart- 
ments kept clean, and neat, and well ventilated, 
will furnish a large supply of nice, rich health- 
ful milk, to ssy nothing of cream for the coffee. 
And unless you give an enormous rent for the 
small space of greund she must occupy as sta- 
ble room, “ she will much more than pay her 
way.” — American Agriculturalist. 

To RatsE ExTRA EARLY POTATOES. — 
Cover the bottom of several shallow boxes 
with six inches of equal parts stable manure 
and loam and put any early variety of potatoes 
over the surface two or three inches apart; 
then cover them with six inches of the com- 
post. Nail slats or an open cover over the top, 
and bury in the side of a fermentivg manure 
heap, the warmth of which will soon start the 
potatoes into growth. If the heat should be 
too great, remove a portion of the mantre from 
the top, and admit air inside the box. When 
the weather will allow planting out, remove the 
boxes, which will contain a mass of roots and 
whitish colored stalks. Leave them in the 
open air for a few days to harden off, and ha- 
ving watered them copiously, take out the po- 
tatoes with as much earth as possible, undis- 
turbed about the roote already formed, and 
transplant in rows. You will then have pota- 
toes at least two or three weeks earlier than 
when planted at first in the open grounds. The 
middle or latter part of March will be a proper 
season for putting them in the compost heap, in 
this latitude. — American Agriculturist. 


PEACH BORER PLASTERED UP.—We lately 
heard of a fruit-grower who, after cutting out 
a number of grubs from his peach trees, thought 
he would try the experiment of walling in a 
few. So he took some pure white olay, and 
plastered up the holes left by the gentlemen 
within. The clay soon became dry, the wound 
healed over, aud, of course, the borers were 
smothered. 

‘Taking a bint from this, we, last summer, 
cut off the retreat of a borer in one of our 
young English elms. He had worked his way 
into the tree, sn inch or more, and then ascend- 
ed, pushing behind him, and out of the hole, the 
debris made by his incisors. With a sort of 
malicious delight, we cleared out the mouth of 
the hole with a knife, and then filled it up with 
a mixture of gum-shellac, made of about the 
consistency of thick cream. This dried very 
soon, and, of course, gave the borer an air- 
tight parlor, which was fatal to his health and 
future explorations.—Amer. Agriculturist. 











MILDEW.—The vine mildew having made its 
appearance in one of my houses, I tried the fol- 
lowing plan of cumng it:—Having shut the 
house quite close, I got four large flower pots 
and half filled them with lumps of quick lime; 
having sprinkled it with water, I strewed a 
handful of sniphur on each pot, and let it steam 
up through the vines til! it quite filled the house 
with steam. The following morning I opened 
all the ventilators, and gave the house a good 
syringing ‘ili I quite saturated it. I repeated 
the same the following day, when I found that 
the mildew had wholly disappeared. I have 
also tried the remedy for red spider in a peach- 
house, and J soon found it to vanish. If gar- 
deners will use elphur ia this way they will 
find no ill effects from it; as soon as they have 
strewed it on the lime they can leave it till the 
following morniug.—J. J., in London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 





CUTTING GRA¥TS.—Scions for grafting can 
be cut at avy time curing the winter or spring, 
and if properly preserved, are in a better con- 
ditioa thao when permitted to remain on the 
parent tree until the buds have begun to swell. 
If cut when the grouvd is frozen, they can be 
preserved in the cellar in sand slightly mois- 
tened occasionally; or if the ground be not 
frozen, they can be stuck two or three inches 
into the soil, aud left there in perfect safety 
until needed. 

We find it te be a good plan to stick the 
seions in the ground at the bottom of the tree 
from which they are takes, by which the name 
is safely retained. We have never found 
cold weather following the cutting of scions 
and partially coveiing tuem with earth, to be 
the least detriment to them.— Germantown Tele- 
graph. 

Tne Mercy or Cookery!—Louis XVI. 
had a cook famouse for his dish of eels. He 
cooked them thus:—" Take one or two live 
eels; throw them into the fire. As they aro 
twisting about on all sides, lay hold of them 
with a towel in your band, and skin them from 
head to tail. This method is decidedly the best, 





as it isthe means of drawing out all the oil 
which is unpalatable.” 


_ Useful Receipts. 





How To WaAsH FLANNEL.—In answer to a 
correspondent, we quote the following :— 

Some washerwomen possess quite a knack in 
washing flannel, eo as to prevent its fulling. 
It is not the soapsuds, ner rineing waters, that 
thicken up flannel in washing, but the rubbing 
of it. Cloth is falled by being “pounced and 
jounced” in the atocks of the fulling mill with 
sospsude, The action of rubbing flannel on 
a washboard is just the same ae that of the 
fulling mill. Flannel, therefore, should always 
be washed in very strong soapsuds, which will 
remove the dirt and grease, by aqueezing, better 
than hard rubbing will in weak soapsuds. It 
should aleo be rinsed out of the soap in warm 
water, and never in cold, as the fibers of the 
wool do not shrink up as much in warm as in 
cold water, after coming out of warm soapsuds. 
Great care should be taken to rinse the soap 
completely out of the flannel. This advice 
will apply to the wasbing of blankets, the same 
as it does of: flinnel. 

Hypropnopia.—A writer in the National 
Intelligencer saya that spirita of hartehorn is a 
certain remedy for the bite of a mad dog. The 
wound, he adds, should be constantly bathed 
with it, and three or four doses, diluted, taken 
inwardly during the day. Tae hartaborn de- 
composes, chemically, the virus insinuated into 
the wound, and immediately alters and destroys 
its deleteriousnesa. The writer, who resided 
in Brazil for some time, first tried it for the 
bite of a scorpion, and found that it removed 
pain and inflammation almost instantly. Sub- 
sequently, he tried it for the bite of a rattle- 
snake, with similar success. At the suggestion 
of the writer, an old friend aad physician tried 
it in cases of hydrophobia, and always with 
success. 

Bor.s.—The skin of a boiled egg is the moet 
efficacious remedy that can be applied to a boil. 
Peel it carefully, wet and apply it. It willdraw 
off the matter, and relieve the screness, in a few 
hours. 

New GRAFTING WAX.—Take two ounces of 
common rosin, melt it slow over a fire, being 
careful not to heat it so much as to make it 
throw off its spirit of turpentine. When it 
becomes clear as syrup, add a little leas than 
one ounce of alcohol, and mix well and put in 
a bottle at once and cork tight. Alcohol is to 
be added sufficient to make the mixture liquid 
and keep it so, and when applied to trees it 
hardens at once and forme an air-tight covering. 

REMEDY FOR HorsES CATCHING THE REINS 
UNDER THEIR TAILS.—An inquirer is informed 
that an enlargement of the crupper, in the ex- 
treme back part of the bow, has, to my certain 
knowledge, worked a complete cure of the com- 
mon evils consequent upon the catching of the 
line under a borse’s tail when in harness. A 
crupper one and a quarter to one and a half 
inches in diameter, buckled suitably taut, will 
most commonly neutralize an attempt of the 
horse to bind or confine the line.—Country 
Gentleman. 

CANDLE Wicks.—A small wick feeds the 
melted tallow to the flame more slowly than a 
large ove, and consequentiy the small wick 
candles burn the longest. 

The best candles we have tried, had a wick 
made of four cords of common pack-thread, 
twieted together, for a candle three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter. This will give an idea of 
the proper size of the wick, yet it may without 
inconvenience be smaller. It is much better, 
both for convenieuce and economy, and fer the 
eyes, to burn two candles at once with small 
wicks and a clear, steady light, than one only 
with a large one, giving off a large, dancing, 
smoking flawe.—Country Gentleman. 
Rosk-COLORED PuppING.—I send you the 
recipe for making oae of the nicest desserts I 
have ever seen. I¢ has the twofuld recommen- 
dation of being at once beautiful and delicious. 
The day before you wish to serve this pud- 
ding, you must take as many sweet apples as 
will cover the bottom of your baking-dish, 
(which should be white ware,) peel and core 
them, putting a stick of cinnamon in the place 
of the core; put them in a kettle, with barely 
water enough to cover them; add sufficient su- 
gar to make athin syrup, and boil until the 
apples are transparent and tender, taking great 
care to preserve them whole. When dune, set 
aside to cool. At night pour a pint of boiling 
water over a large cup of sago. ‘The next 
morning place your apples in the baking dish, 
and pour the sago over them. Bake a few 
minutes, and set in a cool place. Serve cold, 
with sweetened cream, flavored with wine for 
sauce.— Home Cirele. 





ENGLISH DRESS IN AMERICAN EYES —The 
Home Journal has a correspondent who saw 
the royal wedding. She gives the following 
among her experiences: 
In the meantime my eyes were industrious 
enough, aod my tongue, too, as for that matter; 
but I made so many ludicrous mistakes with 
the latter felicitous article, that I gave up in de- 
spair, gazed, and said nothing. Like Dame Part- 
ington, [ couldn't open my mouth but I put my 
foot into it. Twiew only my rebel tongue was 
too mueh for me. 
“Fred,” said I, after a prolonged silence, 
“who is that distioguizhed nobleman just oppo- 
site—the one all gold lace and silk stockings ?” 
“That,” replied Fred, trying to bush down a 
malicious laugh; “‘ that is Lord B ‘a foot- 
man !”’ 

“Oh, lord!” thought I. “ Well, then, Fred,” 
I ventured again, ‘* whose footman i that ?” 
and I puinted with my bouquet to a modestly 
dreseed man who was jeaning against a pillar 
beneath us, and looking at everything with a 
pair of cold, gray eyes. “ Whose footman is 
that?” 

“That,” said Fred, “is Lerd B. himself.” 

After that I kept etill, but I thought to my- 
self, “* What a land is this where the footmen 
wear all the good clothes '” 





Sprains.—It is an old saying, “that a 
sprained ankle is worse than a broken leg.” 
We are not friendly to either, and know half a 
dozen things that we should prefer. But the 
danger of a sprain may b= judged of by the fol- 
lowing facts, set furth by a surgeon of Paris: 
He says, that of 73 amputations of the leg or 
foot, 60 were caused by sprains. One must, 
therefore, not treat with contempt a sprained 





ankle ;—bandaging, with etrong pressure, is re- 


The Riddler. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


I am composed of 37 letters. 


officer who served with distinction in Nort&.{ 
America, in the middle of the last century. 

My 2, 15, 9, 29, 19, 29, 8, was one of the most dig 
tinguished Orientalists of our age. 

My 3, 22, 11, 16, 29, was chapel-master of Augu® 
tus, King of Poland, Bleotor of Saxony, and 
one of the most eminent musical composers 
of the 18th century. 

My 5, 13, 26, 14, 29, 36, 5, 29, embraces the whole 
subject of the traffic and intercourse of na- 
tions. 

My 6, 18, 23, 29, 8, is a vegetable product, very 
similar in its properties to sugar. 

My 11, 25, 14, 30, 29, 19, wasa Prophet, and the 
last of the Judges of Israel. » 

My 12, 27, 31, 9, 33, was a poet celebrated for his 
immortal works, as well as his unhappy 
fate 

My 17, 35, 7, 28, was tho first Major General in the 
American Army 

My 19, 33, 5, 30, 11, 37, 
strongest, and most 
trees 

My 20, 27. 7, 10, is one of the most common of all 
games of hazard 

My 21, 29, 23, 13, 25, is a Sardinian dukedom, and 

a city on the Mediterranean sea. 

My 28, 15, 26, 25, 9, is one of the most prolific 

French authors of the present time. 

My 28, 22, 24, 12, 29, was one of the most distin- 

guished men of whom history makes men- 

tion. 


is one of the hardest, 
valuable of our native 


Philos coheed in the Unive we a of V meat 

My 34, 29, 23, 2, was a navigator to whom the dis- 

covery of America, prior to the voyage of 

Columbus, has been attributed. 

My 36, 29, 29, 28, was President of the Supreme 

Council of Pennsylvania 

My 35, 7, 32, 16, 37, 36, 18, 4, 24, was Secretary of 
the: State of Pennsylvania in 1500, was elect- 
ed U. S. Senator in 1804, was appointed 
Minister of France, and in the war of 1812 
was appointed Brigadier General in the U. 
8. army. 

My whole is the name of the greatest composer of 

music this world ever produced. 

St. Louis, Mo. JOHN KENNARD, JR. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


My first ordained a time of rest, 
Though now ’tis one of toil, 

Tis bake and scour, and serub and sweep, 
All hubbub and turmoil. 


My second comes, the work’s all done, 
Papa has come to tea, 

And in our cosy dining-room 
We sit down cheerfully. 


Mamma is seated at my third, 
And breaks the nice fresh roll, 
And asks papa, with smiling face, 

To please to get my whole. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
f. 


A traveller rode through the gloom of night, 
Nor moon nor star beam gladdened his sight; 
While the storm in fury around him burst, 
With anxious eyes he sought my first. 


II. 


Through the gloom of the forest he sought s 
guide, 

But no friendly voice to his shouts replied, 

Save the voice of a peasant, as he homeward 
passed, 

And my second was beard on the whistling blast. 


IIL. 


Oh, had I my third, said the traveller, to-night 
I had not been here in this awful plight; 

I had not stirred out from my own fireside, 

To be lost in this forest without a guide. 

= 2 JAMES PRINGLE LITTLE. 





RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Erase my 1, 6, transpose, and 1 am seen on the 

fingers of all ladies. 

Erase my 2, transpose, and [ am the fate of many 

in battle. 

Erase my 2, 3, 6, and [ am the cause of mapy 

prayers. 

Erase my 4, 5, 6, and I am a nickname. 

Erase my |, 2, 3, 5, 6, and [ am a personal pro- 

noun. 

Erase my 1, 2, 4, 5, and I am continually im law. 

Erase my 2, 5, transpose, and I am pert ofa 

ship’s rigging. 

Erase my 2, transpose, and I am a small animal. 

My whole is a small village im Lowa. 

ae | LAZARAS. 
MENSURATION QUESTION. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





The difference in the products of an area of a 
parallelogram, when multiplied by the longer or 
shorter sides thereof, is 2,268, and the proportion 
that these two sides themselves have to each other 
are as7isto4. Required the area? 

DANIEL DIEFFENBACH. 
Crotzersville, Snyder Co., Pa. 





CONUNDRUMS. 
ty At what period in the history of the Jews 
did they resemble Stilton cheese? Ans.—When 
they grew mitier and mitier under More decai. 
ke What is the difference between Henry 
VIII. and a man in deep thought? Ans.—One 
was a fat king, and the other is a thin-ding. 
ca ~What did the cat say as she looked out of 
the window when the Ark got aground? Ans.— 
‘* Is that 'ar a rat?”’ 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
A spoke from the wheel of time. 
A piece of a broken voice. 
A piece of (dis) cord. 
Some filings from the ‘‘ [ron heel of oppression.” 
Some leaves from the tree of a saddle. 
A ecart-load of gravel from the hill of science. 
Some brains from the head of a barrel. 
Some of the bark of a dog. 
A spool of the thread of discourse. 
A lock suited to (whis) key. 


Pittsburg, Pa. WM. BINGHAM, JR. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA-—A whip for the 
horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for the fool’s 
back. GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA.—-Mount 
Pleasant Seminary. MISCELLANBOUB ENIG- 
MA.—Henry Clay. CHARADE.—Kingfisher.— 
RIDDLE.—-Milton. PROBLEM.—-A receives 
24,716 feet, B 15,284 feet diameter; where separa- 





commended. 


ted, 4,2358 feet. 





My 1, 10, 6, 23, 31, 18, 4, was an English military” ™ 


